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ABSTRACT 

The objectives of the Auxiliary Educational Career 
Unit, funded under Title I of the 196 5 Elementary Secondary Education 
Act, were: (1) to upgrade the basic skills of Education Assistants; 

(2) to administer and to coordinate a training program for staff 
trainers of paraprofessionals. Educational Assistants, and 
Associates; (3) to provide practicums and seminars for 750 
Educational Assistants in community colleges; (4) to prepare and 
disseminate training guides for Educational Assistants; (5) to 
provide technical assistance and consultation services to other 
programs utilizing paraprofessionals; and, (6) to administer the 
comprehensive career program for 750 paraprofessionals, including 
inservice training, college enrollment, and promotional 
opportunities. Interviews, observations analysis of records, and. 
documents were made as part of the evaluation procedure, as well as 
questionnaire surveys of the Educational Assistants, Educational 
Associates, District Training Coordinators, Auxiliary Trainers, and 
others. Twenty-five of the 31 school districts of New York City 
supplied data from the questionnaires used in the study. A random 
sample of 34 8 Educational Assistants and Associates were administered 
the questionnaire by the District Training Coordinators in each 
School District. (Author/JM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Auxiliary Educational Career Unit (AECU) is a unit in the Central office 
of Personnel of the Board of Education of the City of New York. AECU was established 
to develop training plans and handle personnel matters for newly developing para- 
professional programs. New York City began an auxiliary personnel program in 
1 967 - 68 , and developed a career ladder idea for Educational Assistants. In the 
fallout from the 1968 work stoppage, and 1969 decentralization law, changes in 
the role of AECU took place. In 1969"70 as a result of decentral ization, District 
Training Teams were organized with autonomy to devise their own training. AECU 
shifted to more of an advisory role. By 1970-71 functions for AECU were for 
four major areas: (l) direct training was reduced to providing training of 
trainers (a) Institutes (b) Boroughwide conference and (c) basic skills programs; 

(2) AECU has continued to provide technical assistance and consultation services 
in connection with para-professional programs; (3) AECU has served clearinghouse 
and dissemination functions; (k) AECU served personnel and administrative functions 
by reviewing, monitoring and certifying that personnel in program as authorized by 
guidelines, and contracts. 

The objectives for AECU: 



1. To upgrade the basic skills of Education Assistants. 

2. To administer and to coordinate a training program for staff trainers 
of para-professionals, Educational Assistants and Associates. 

3. To provide practicums and seminars for 750 Educational Assistants in 
commun i ty col leges . 

k. To prepare and disseminate training guides for Educational Assistants. 

5. To provide technical assistance and consultation services to other 
programs utilizing para-professionals. 

6. To administer the comprehensive career program for 750 para-professionals 
Including the inserv i ce tra i n ing , college enrol Iment and promotional 
opportuni ties. 

The ten evaluation objectives constitute a model that combines outcome of 
program objectives and procedural objectives or processes. The model combines: 

(l) four evaluation objectives that are concerned with outcomes from basic skills, 
training trainers, inservice training, and dissemination and (2) six eval uation 
objectives concerned with processes such as consultation and technical assistance; 
career ladder; work study; performance change of para-professionals; job satis- 
faction and training; increase in utlization of AECU. 

Methods Procedures and Sources : Interviews, observations analysis of records 
and documents, were made and questionnaires were given to Educational Assistants, 
Educational Associates, Di str i ct Tra i ning Coordinators , Auxiliary Trainers and 
others . 

Sample 

Twenty-five of the thirty-one school districts of New York City supplied 
data from the questionnaires used in the study. A random sample of Educational 



Assistants and Educational Associates were administered the questionnaire by 
the District Training Coordinators in each School District. There were 3^8 
completed questionnaires. Another version of the basic questionnaire was 
designed for District Trainers, Auxiliary Trainers and Supervisors. There 
were twenty-six responses from District offices. 

Evaluation Objectives and Findings from the Study 

A brief statement of each evaluation objective and behavioral criterion 
will be stated, then the results of findings will be reported. The results 
show that the criteria established prior to the study were reached or surpassed 
for seven of ten objectives. The supportive evidence was not unanimous, but 
indicative of complexity of the problems, growth on the part of participants 
and difficulties that remain to be “esolved. 

Objective A - The objective was to assess the effectiveness of the various 
basic skills programs. 

F I nd ings : A number of basic skills programs were instituted. At one point 

the study was to check on participants progress toward a high school diploma, but 
since all had diplomas, the criterion was dropped as irrelevant. Basic skills 
programs were included in institute and workshops. These indicated both progress 
and resistance. One systematic basic skills program was rejected by a number of 
districts, and used on a pilot basis by one District. Results showed approval by 
92 percent of participants. Objective standardized achievement or gain scores of 
participants, only self-rating by participants. The need to find other ways to 
upgrade basic skills continues. 

Objective B - The AECU program for training the trainers of para-professionals 
was assessed by written questionnaire and i n terv i ew wi th District Trainers. Sixty 
percent of the District Trainers were expected to be able to identify basic 
objectives of the training of trainers program, and 60 percent to regard the 
training as beneficial and useful. 

F i ndings; The AECU program of training for District Trainers was rated by 
the participants as "helpful" by 70 percent of the respondents, or above the 
criterion of 60 percent. Only 30 percent could identify all three training of 
trainer objectives. 

Objective C - was to assess the ongoing inservice program through the 
school district and community college for the 750 Educational Assistants. The 
behavioral criterion from a random sample of para-professionals would be able to 
identify the inservice training program objectives. From the records of the 
community colleges a criterion of 80 percent should receive a grade "C" or better 
by July 1971> in seminar and practicum. 



V 



Find i ngs: Data from many sources were combined. Sixty-five percent selected 

the three basic objectives of the inservice training program; this was below the 
criterion of 80-6. Data from the community colleges for Spring semester seminar and 
practicum indicated that more than 80 percent got grades of "C" or better. 

The existence of the mechanism and network for inservice training is an important 
support structure to be further utilized. 



Object i ve D - The evaluation objective is to assess whether curriculum, 
materials and training guides have been prepared and disseminated to Educational 
Assistants. The behavior criterion used is that having identified guides, sixty 
percent should indicate that they are useful. 

Fi nd i ngs : The dissemination and use of training guides by the Educational 

Assistants was to be found "useful" by 60 percent findings revealed that few 
knew about AECU materials and guides even though 5,000 copies of Newsletter 
"Paraphrase" were printed and distributed widely. Few gave AECU credit for the 
publications only one fifth of the Educational Assistants replied however of those 
who had received publications 98 percent said that they were usefu 1 ! District 
levels did not fare much better than AECU in dissemination of materials. More 
research on dissemination and curriculum and training guides is needed. The 
remaining six evaluation objectives relate to processes that may combine both 
product and procedures. 

Object ive E - The technical assistance and consultation service were 
assessed by asking recipients of programs what services have been performed. 

Find i ngs : Information was gathered to indicate that AECU is indeed carry- 

ing out a series of technical assistance and consultation functions as claimed. 

AECU has lessened the confusion in New York City regarding para-professional 
programs. AECU is one place where some resource information regarding para- 
professional programs may be found. Many new duties and program services have 
been added by the Board to AECU staff responsibilities. A considerable portion 
of the time is devoted to monitoring, cerftifying and determining el igibilty, 
resolving conflicts and other personnel matters. These are f ac il itat ive, but not 
substantive to the para-professional training programs. Other personnel units 
within the New York City Board of Education or within Community School Districts 
or the State Department of Education could carry out the eligibility determination, 
review of personnel forms, etc. 

Object i ve F - The operation of the comprehensive career ladder program was 
assessed. The behavioral criterion was that 80% of the Educational Assistants 
should be able to identify the three major aspects of the program; inservice 
training; part-time college study; graded steps in duties and pay. 
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Fi nd i ngs: Indicated that 60 percent of Educational Assistants were able 

to identify all three main parts of the career ladder program. 

Object ive G - was to assess the work-study program for the 750 Educational 
Assistants. Major issues of work-study included in t he eva 1 uat ion are matricu- 
lation, release time, articulation and attitudes. Educational Associates, college 
coordinators and district coordinators provided the evidence. 

Find i ngs: The work-study elements of the career ladder cover a range of 

issues, and a set overlapping jurisdictions. Findings revealed that "release 
time" to attend community colleges is working rather well. Limited, but important 
data, was gathered on where participants are attending, how many units taken, what 
senior colleges they expect to attend, and other matters. Results show that par- 
ticipants attend and expect to continue in colleges near where they live and work. 

Not being able to get required courses at times available produces frustration as 
did other factors. In the squeeze for time among teaching school; attending 
college; and time for the family, it is the family that is neglected, "sacr i f iced , l! 
or"changes" while mother gets the degree. Fear that problems of matriculation and 
articulation will eliminate the career ladder program pers-ists; especially during 
the confusion of registration and in the transition from junior to senior colleges. 

The motivation commitment, and determination are strong. The sentiments expressed 
reflect the high purpose of the participants in becoming teachers who will enable 
children to learn better, and thereby to serve the school and the community. 

Object i ve H - The evaluation of the performance of the para-professionals 
was to find out if they have improved and taken on new duties since last year. 

A behavior criterion was posited that 70 percent of the para-professionals would 
be rated as to have improved their performance. 

Find ? ngs: The data used combined many sources to reveal that 85 percent of 
principals and 50 percent of teachers or an average of 65 percent are doing more 
challenging work, and are being given more significant work this year than in the j 

past. 

Data from the questionnaire used in the investigation revealed that the major effect i 
of the program that clearly emerges from the data is the continued growth of \ 

central teaching functions on the part of the Educational Assistants and Associates j 

this year. Sixty-two percent of "New duties and tasks" consists in working with 
children in presenting information and conducting recitation in small groups (43%) ! 

and through tutorial (11%) while 8 percent of the time to the class as a whole. 

The fact that 54 percent of the time Educational Assistants are increasing 1 y work - j 

ing with small groups or tutoring may have an effect upon both the climate of the ) 

classroom and the learning of children. Further research as to pupil gains with 
or without para-professionals ought to be encouraged. 

j 

Objective I - The evaluation objective of work concerned satisfaction due j 

to the trai n ing .program. The behavioral criterion was that 60 percent of the j 

training assistants were expected to be sat isf i ed wi th the training program. j 

1 
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Find i ngs : It was posited that 60 percent of the respondents would state 

that their own personal satisfaction on the job was due to the training that 
they had received. Results showed 90 percent of the respondents found that the 
training was either definitely helpful (66%) or helpful to some extent (2b %) . 

Objective J - The evaluation objective was to assess the degree to which 
there has been an increase voluntary utilization of -AEC*J by the Community School 
District Training teams compared to last year. The behavior criterion of gain 
is 30 percent increase in services by Districts. 

Findings showed ten more districts than last year were served this year on 
regular basis, or fifty percent increase up from 20 to 30 districts. More 
districts sent representatives to training of trainers institutes and conferences 
.regularly, but AECU had a smaller staff and relied upon consultation. The 
Districts conducted many more program services themselves this year. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 



The findings revealed that 7 of the 10 behavioral criteria for performance 
were met or surpassed. The findings are tied in with issues from the larger 
structure that have effects upon the operation of para-professional and other 
programs. These issues behind the issues are the general crisis to crisis 
operation; the fiscal crisis; the partial decentralization; the crisis of 
educational leadership; and the need for more alternative approaches to program 
development and evaluation. In the context of these issues and the findings, 
the conclusions of the evaluation are: 

The AECU is carrying the functions that it claimed. There are basic 
skills programs; the training of trainers; the district inservlce training; 
community college courses; the dissemination of information and training guides. 
There is a cadre of Educational Assistants and Educational Associates moving 
toward full teaching status. They are completing work at the community colleges 
and under the work study program and plan to continue in the senior colleges. 

The Recommendations made on the basis of findings analysis of the issues 
are: Chiefly that the existing mechanism for the career ladder program be con- 
tinued but substantively strengthened and expanded. The Career Ladder program 
ought to be continued; the work-study elements be maintained; the training of 
trainers and the District inservice training be continued, but drastically 
strengthened. Lastly, it is recommended that a task force be formed in a 
coalition of interested groups in behalf of pin-pointing issues and making 
recommendations for the series of parap rofess i onal programs. 
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CHAPTER I: DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 



The basic strategy of evaluation and model of this study combines 
outcome objectives and process objectives. The eval uation is interrelated 
with program objectives and the functions of the Auxiliary Educational 
Career Unit. Before describing the evaluation model in detail, the back- 
ground and context for the Auxiliary Educational programs and program 
objectives for the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit (ALCU) will be pre- 
sented . 



BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT FOR PROGRAMS AND AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL CAREER UNIT 



The basic rationale for the programs combines the following: (l) man- 

power needs; (2) delivery of services; and (3) new patterns of training. 

In recent years there has been a shortage of teachers and a high turn- 
over rate among many of the roles in education and human services. At the 
time, it was calculated that teacher shortage could not possibly be overcome 
by means of the regular four-year college avenue for the training of teachers. 

In part, to meet this need, a series of programs with paraprofess i onals 
were devised and carried out. They became a part of the New Careers Movement 
in the 60's. On the basis of findings from a series of demonstration studies, 
it was found that indigenous workers from the community could make a positive 
contribution in working with disadvantaged children. Their similar back- 
ground enabled them to reach the children. They not only had a "job," but 
performed needed services in the classroom. They were able to deliver impor- 
tant services in the human service fields such as teacher aides, or health 
aides, or police-community aides, and other roles. Therefore, they not only 
carried out services, but were employed in new roles in manpower. Their 
contributions were not only to themselves and the economy through their job, 
but also socially through providing needed human services. 

This approach constituted a new avenue for the development of staff, 
and new patterns of training. A series of programs were devised in the 
United States to meet the manpower shortage of trained personnel by creating 
new entry level jobs in the human services, but wi th training built into the 
job. 

The inclusion of training bui 1 1- i nto- the-job was a key step to provide 
the development by the non-professional of additional skills, while beginning 
the work of assisting the teachers. The concept of the career ladder added 
provisions for a series of steps in the program. These included formal edu- 
cation to further develop competencies on the part of these new personnel 
in the program. This enabled paraprofessionals to carry out more responsibilities 
while also gaining experience and training. 




-as 

Ri r essman , Frank and Gartner, Alan. "Paraprofessionals: The Effects On 
Children's Learning," Urban Review , Vol. A, No. 2, Oct., 1969, pp. 21-22. 
and Alan Gartner, Paraprofessionals and Their Performance , N.Y. ,Praeger , 1971* 
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The paradigm of the program is an alternative route for the develop- 
ment of personnel through exper i ence- re 1 ated training to help to carry out 
roles and to provide needed human services. It is an alternative to teacher- 
training patterns. This concept was outlined in New Careers for the Poor .^ 

Many program variations have been developed with the core ideas of the career 
ladder added to the jobs with training built- into the job and opportunity 
for additional formal education. These programs for pa raprofessiona 1 s were 
designed, therefore, not only as a way to provide services and jobs (manpower), 
but as an alternative route for some to an educational degree and professional 
status. 

Multiple Institutions In Program 

In New York City, there are a number of agencies, institutions, organi- 
zations, and groups involved in one or another phase of the program. The 
pa raprofess ional s must not only deal with the responsibilities of their own 
personal and fami ly life, but also with the many other institutional relation- 
ships that impinge upon their many roles in the Auxiliary Personnel Career 
programs. A few of these institutional relationships are: (l) Classroom and 
school within the district; (2) Union or other bargaining agency; (3) Community 
and senior colleges of the City University of New York for formal course work 
in higher education; (h) Human Resources Administration for funding; and 
(5) Auxiliary Educational Career Unit and District Office in coordinating, 
certifying, and delivering services. 

The point is that the parap rofess i onal must carry out a number of roles 
that are required among these various agencies and organizations in proceeding 
through the Career Ladder aspects of the program. There are issues and pro- 
cedures within each of the above agencies and groups that affect the progress 
of the paraprofess ional in the program. 

Complex Program in New York City 

New York City has had larger and more complicated programs than many of 
the other programs in the United States. For more than a decade the New York 
City schools have used auxiliary personnel (non-professionals) as volunteers, 
tutors, escorts, resource people, community-school aides, and other roles. 
Beginning in 1 957“ 58 , the School Aide Program provided auxiliary personnel to 
relieve teachers of non-teaching chores. The launching of the Head Start pro- 
gram in the Summer of 1965 led to the employment of auxiliary personnel in the 
summer and later in the full year pre-kindergarten classes as Teacher Aides, 
Assistant Teachers, Educational Assistants, and in other roles. 

Auxiliary Educational Career Unit: Origin and Changes 

In 1967 the Board of Education established an Auxiliary Educational 
Career Unit within the office of Personnel to centrally administer and 
coordinate an Educational Career Program. It has the responsibility for 
developing training and guidelines for the recruitment, selection, and use 
of Educational Assistants. Community participation was assured in the 
recruitment and screening process of local residents through the local 
community action agencies (CAA) . The auxiliary personnel were recruited, 
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hired, and trained in the Kindergarten program and other aide roles around 
the public schools lpcated in low income areas. The program was a joint 
enterprise with the Board of Education, Human Resource Agencies and the City 
University, Some funds would enable the personnel to take college courses, 
especially through the community colleges, necessary to an Associate of Arts 
Degree in Teacher Education, in this setting, the AECU sought to devise many 
centralized functions relating to es tabl i shi ng the program and training. 

In the context of events in 1968-69, including such events as the 
work stoppage or school strike, and the shift toward decentralization, the 
AECU sought to anticipate the shift in responsibility and moved toward 
training at the district-wide level. The Kindergarten program was continued 
and broadened to include auxiliary personnel for the First and Second grades. 

The funds for the program carne from federal funds under PL 89-10 that pro- 
vided for training and use of auxiliary personnel, and from New York State 
Urban Education PL 4536 that provided for auxiliary personnel to work in the 
classroom under the general supervision of licensed or certified teachers. 

The number of auxiliary personnel increased with each succeeding year. Under 
the decentralization law, training costs were shared by Central Board of 
Education and respective districts using funds. 

AECU-Coordinati on Among Decentralized Districts 

The Auxiliary Educational Career Unit provided a series of field services 
with a field staff working with the District Office and the Central Office of 
AECU. In 1970, with budget cuts, the field operations were cut. This change 
for AECU has meant a shift away from a centralized office with field staff to 
a smaller centralized service unit which assists the districts in the imple- 
mentation of the respective decentralization Paraprofess ional Training Programs. 

AECU-Coordinat i on of Services Among Many Programs 

In 1970-71 , the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit served a number of 
functions for the Board of Education of the City of New York. These functions 
were carried out for a number of programs in addition to the Early Childhood 
Program with the Career Ladder and Career Training Programs. The functions 
i ncl ude : 

. . . Providing personnel functions 

. . . Screening applicants and determining eligibility 

. . . Designing inservice training 

. . . Providing training for trainers of paraprofess i onals 

. . . Certifying and verifying that program guidelines are followed 

. . . Providing interagency consultation for school district, unions, and 
universities for the New York City Board of Education 

. . . Disseminating information about programs and training 

. . . Administering and coordinating personnel, program and career 
trai ning programs 

These services and others were provided not only for the Career Ladder and 
Career Training Program, but also for other programs such as Career Opportunities 
Program, Urban-Rural Program, and Veterans Services. Two of the programs are 
connected with Model Cities programs in New York City. The Veterans Services 
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Program is a cooperative program for field placement in New York City schools 
of veterans who are graduate students in education. 

The focus of this investigation is upon the Career Ladder and Career 
Training Program of the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit. Other studies may 
undertake a further evaluation of the entire range of programs and services 
of AECU. Ongoing studies are being carried out on the actual performance of 
the paraprofessiona 1 s . 

Description and Objectives of Auxiliary Educational Career Unit Program for 
the Career Ladder and Career Training Program 

The Auxiliary Educational Career Unit (AECU) is a centralized service 
unit for the Board of Educat ion whi ch assists the districts in the imple- 
mentation of their own respective decentralized Paraprofessional Training 
Programs. This is the fourth year of the program in which there are some 
750 educational assistants assigned to grades K-2. The participating para- 
professional receives employment, inservice training, on the job training, 
possible joint training with the assigned teacher, and is eligible to take 
college courses for credit leading to a degree. The direct training program 
work of the AECU has been reduced, but there are the following training 
programs: (l) Boroughwide; (2) Institutes; and (3) Basic Skills. The inservice 
training is carried out through the Training Coordinators within each district 
and the respective district training teams for training twice a month. Basic 
curriculum has been developed by the AECU and the district training teams. 

The AECU has functioned to provide services on a vo 1 untary basis in 
response to requests for programs and services from the districts. It has 
few direct service functions. It serves the decentralized districts. Each 
district must purchase its own materials, but may call on AECU. AECU has a 
dissemination of information function regarding the program for parapro- 
fessionals, curriculum, and through a new bulletin called "Ladder" or 
"Para-Phrase." It thus could serve as a clearinghouse among districts and 
other institutions that touch the program. As a clearinghouse, it could pro- 
vide information, regulation, and coordination of funded programs, union 
programs, personnel recruitment, and other information. AECU also serves as 
a mon i tor of the va r i ous programs . It mo n i tors for the C i ty by cert i fy i ng the 
eligibility of personnel in the program. A series of new functions has emerged 
in the functioning of the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit operating under 
decentralization. To some extent these functions were a part of the previous 
operation, but they may have increased in extent and intensity of service. 

Objectives of the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit (AECU) 

The basic program objectives for AECU are as follows: 

1. To upgrade the basic skills of Educational Assistants. 

2. To administer and coordinate a program for staff trainers of 
paraprofessionals. 

3. To hold a training program for 750 Educational Assistants, 
consisting of practicums and seminars. 

k. To prepare and disseminate training guides for Educational 
Assistants . 

5. To provide technical assistance and consultation services 
to other programs utilizing paraprofessionals. 
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6. To administer a comprehensive career program for a 

delineated group of paraprofessionals (750 Kindergarten 
Educational Assistants) including inservice training, 
col lege enrol Iment , and promotional opportunities. 





CHAPTER II: STRATEGY AND MODEL OF EVALUATION FOR 1970-1971 



The evaluation strategy for the AECU for 1970-71 constitutes a mixture 
of evaluation of program results and evaluations of procedural objectives. 

The eval uat ion will dea 1 with both products and processes . This eva 1 uat i on 
is in contrast with aspects of the previous evaluations and seems judicious 
in light of the current phase and priorities of the program. 

Prior years' evaluations were carried out by the New York University 
Center for Field Research and School Services. The evaluations for 1968 and 
1969 were directed toward assessment of program objectives or results or 
outcome of the program of Auxiliary Educational Career Unit (AECU) . ^ The 1969 
study dealt with program objectives for auxiliary pa raprofess ional s for third 
grade classes.^ The evaluation for 1 969~ 70 emphasized a series of procedural 
objectives and assessed the comparative reactions of personnel from schools 
affiliated with AECU and other school personnel from schools not affiliated 
with AECU. 5 

Evaluation Strategy 

The current evaluation will focus around the functioning of the 
Auxiliary Educational Career Unit, not the entire program, it emphasizes 
the operation of the Career Ladder and Career Training for Pa raprofess ional s . 
The evaluation objectives pertain specifically to the respective program 
objectives for the AECU as stated. The current evaluation is built upon 
the experiences and findings from the previous evaluations and current 
program p r i ori ti es . It will include an analysis of the degree to which 
various recommendations from prior evaluations have been carried out. 

There is little need to repeat the same objectives for evaluation for the 
program as were assessed last year, except where such objectives are 
crucial to the ongoing program for this year and to follow. 



^"An Evaluation of the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit Program," New York 
City Title I Project Center for Field Research and School Services, New 
York Uni vers i ty , August, 1970. 

^"An Evaluation of a Program for the Utilization of Education Assistants 
in Selected Classes in Grade 3 in Special Service Schools," August, 1 969 > 
and "Evaluation of the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit Program," October, 
1969, both New York City Title I Projects from the Center for Field Research 
and School Services, School of Education, New York University. 

^"Evaluation of the Program for Recruitment, Training, and Employment 
of Auxiliary Non-Professionals Neighborhood Personnel for Careers in 
New York City Schools," New York City Title I Project Center for Field 
Research and School Services, School of Education, New York University, 

1968. 
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Model of Evaluation: Products and Process Objectives 

The evaluation objectives constitute a model that combines outcome or 
program objectives and procedural objectives or concerns. This model combines 
product and process objectives. They may be listed as follows: 

I . Products : 

A. Basic Skills Training Program 

B. Program for Training Trainers of Paraprofess ionals 

C. Training Program for Paraprofessiona Is 

D. Development and Dissemination of Curriculum and Training Guides 
I I . Products and Processes 

E. Consultation and Technical Assistance by AECU 

F. Comprehensive Career Ladder Program for Educational Assistants 

G. Work-Study Program 

H. Performance of Paraprofessionals 

I. Inprease in Job Satisfaction from Training 

J. Utilization of Central Unit by Districts 

Evaluation Objectives 

The first four evaluation objectives are concerned with the products or 
outcome of the program objectives: 

Ob jective "A 11 -- Basic Skills Training Program 

The evaluation objective is to assess the extent to which the Basic Skills 
Training Program has been effective. One proposed behavioral criterion was that 
75& of all Educational Assistants enrolled in the training program would have 
passed their High School Equivalency Exam by the end of the school year in 
June, 1971. 

It soon became apparent that all participants had high school diplomas. 
Therefore, attention was centered around other basic skills needed by parti- 
cipants in the Career Ladder Program. 

Objective "B" -- Program for Training Trainers of Paraprofessionals 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether there is an ongoing 
training program for paraprofessional trainers. One behavioral criterion 
used was that all paraprofessional trainers receiving training should be 
able to identify objectives of the training program and 60% should indicate 
that they find this training beneficial and useful. From a questionnaire, 
the trainers of paraprofessionals were expected to be able to identify 
written objectives and estimate the degree of benefit of each to the 
training program. 

Objective "C" -- Training Program of the 750 Educational Assistants and 
Associates in Early Childhood Education Program 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether there is an ongoing 
training program for the 750 Educational Assistants consisting of 
practicums and seminars. The behavior criterion of a random sample of 
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parap rofess i onal s should be able to identify objectives of the training pro- 
yram. Eighty percent should receive a grade of "C" or better by the end of 
the program in June, 1971 > as revealed by the records of the CUNY community 
col 1 eges . 

Objective "D 11 -- Curriculum, Materials, and Training Guides 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether training guides have been 
prepared and disseminated to Educational Assistants. One behavioral criterion 
used was that Educational Assistants should be able to identify training guides, 
and 60 % should indicate that they were useful. The extent of the curriculum 
mater i al s' an d training gui des 1 development and d i str i but i on was assessed from 
a number of units: AECU, the District Training Coordinators, Auxiliary 
Trainers, and others. 

The remaining evaluation objectives are either process or a combination 
of both product and process objectives. 

Objective "E" -- Consultation and Technical Assistance by AECU 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether the Career Unit provides 
consultation services and technical assistance td other programs utilizing 
paraprofess i onal s . A behavioral criterion used here was to ask the AECU 
Project Director and other staff to specifically identify types and frequencies 
of cases in which they have provided technical assistance and consultation 
functions. In addition, District Coordinators and others were asked to esti- 
mate the degree to which they use AECU for technical assistance and consulta- 
tion . 

Objective "F" -- Comprehensive Career Ladder Program for Educational Assistants 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether there is an operational 
comprehensive career program for 750 Educational Assistants (K-2). The be- 
havioral criterion used was that 80? of a sample of Educational Assistants 
should be able to identify the three key aspects of the program: inservice 
training, college enrollment, and career promotion opportunities. The 
Educational Assistants were expected to indicate their responses in the 
written questionnaire administered by the Training Coordinator. 

Objective "G 11 -- Work-Study Program 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether a work-study program for 
the 750 Educational Assistants had been developed. A series of more precise 
behavioral indicators of this objective were devised to deal with different 
phases of the program among the various units and groups responsible. 

Objective "H 11 -- Performance of the Paraprofess ionals 



While not central to the evaluation of the AECU, this evaluation objec- 
tive was to assess whether the classroom performance of the paraprofess ional s 
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has improved since last year. A behavioral indicator consisted of a response 
to a written questionnaire by a 70% sample of field supervisors and others. 
Data regarding the performance of the pa raprofess iona 1 in the classroom was 
gathered from additional sources. 

Objective 11 ! 11 -- Increase in Job Satisfaction from Training 

The evaluation objective was to assess whether the training program 
enables the paraprofess ional s to get greater personal satisfaction from 
their work. The behavioral indicator consisted of responses to a written 
questionnaire by a 60% sample of paraprofessional s administered through the 
District Training Coordinators and the Auxiliary Trainers to indicate the 
degree to which the training program helped in gaining more personal satis- 
faction from the work. Data was gathered from other sources as well. 

Objective "J 11 -- Utilization of Central Unit by Districts 

The evaluation objective was to assess the degree to which there has 
been an increase in the voluntary utilization of the Community District 
Training teams as compared with last year. The behavioral criterion used 
was a standard of 30% increase in uses of the central Auxiliary Educational 
Career Unit as compared to last year. District records and personnel were 
consulted as well as information from the AECU. 



Sources for the Data 



A number of sources were consulted in gathering the data in line with 
evaluation objectives. These sources included the staff of the Auxiliary 
Educational Career Unit: the Director, Mr. Gladstone Atwell; the Assistant 
Director, Mr. David Smith; and others. The AECU staff provided information 
about the history, background, and current operations of the variety of 
programs of the AECU within the Board of Education. 

Assessment was carried out at the school district level by contact 
with the various District Training Teams throughout the City. The District 
Training Teams consisted of Training Coordinators, Auxiliary Trainers, and 
others. In addition, Educational Assistants, Educational Associates, and 
classroom teachers were interviewed and their opinions solicited. 

Since the career training program is interlinked with advanced education 
through the community and senior colleges of the City University of New York, 
personnel involved in these programs were consulted. The college coordinators 
for paraprofessional training were of special help in this study. 

Much of the information about the functions of the Auxiliary Educational 
Career Unit was found in records and documents in the headquarters office and 
the various school district offices. 

Methods and Procedures 



In order to gather the data that would provide answers to the questions 
of the evaluation, a series of methods were utilized. The methods used direct 
field site visits by the investigator to a range of events and activities in 
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the training program combined with a series of interviews with select 
personnel carrying out different functions in the training program. 

In the main, detailed analysis of the records and documents and 
previous evaluations of the program, its changes and functions, pro- 
vided a basis for construction of the main plan for the evaluation. 

One phase consisted of visits to ongoing programs in each Borough and 
interviews with participants to revise views of the program gleaned from 
the reading of documents. Another phrse of the evaluation procedures was 
the development of an administered questionnaire for the District Training 
Coordinators and the Auxiliary Trainers. A second version of the question- 
naire was devised for the District Trainers to administer to a sample of 
the Educational Assistants and Educational Associates in their respective 
school districts. (Fora copy of the questionnaire, see Appendix B.) 

Interviews were held with District Training Coordinators following 
the use of the questionnaire to secure their reactions. The sample of 
field supervisors of the paraprofessionals provided some additional 
impressions as to the functions of AECU and its functioning in the overall 
scheme. College coordinators provided another source of information. It was 
through both interviews and responses to the questionnaire that their opinions 
about the program were sought. 

Statistical and Quantitative Analysis 

Quantitative analysis of the findings was used to determine the extent 
that each behavioral criterion set prior to the study was met. This study 
does not involve complex statistical analysis, but relied upon the per- 
centage of the responses obtained for each of the behavioral outcomes in line 
with criteria or standards for performance established prior to the study. 
These figures will be supplemented by the appropriate graphic and tabular 
materi als. 

Modification in Evaluation Design 



Since the 1970-71 evaluation design was developed prior to viewing the 
1969-70 evaluation, a few appropriate changes in the 1970-71 evaluation de- 
sign were made in the light of the current stage of the programs. This 
avoided duplication and allowed 1'or more significant issues that had emerged 
to be assessed. In the light of the additional information about the Auxiliary 
Educational Career Unit (AECU) , the previous evaluations of the program and 
the current stage of the program, a number of things emerged. The original 
evaluation plan as submitted stands with some slight shift in priorities. 

The evaluation objectives 1970-71 were concerned wi th various outcomes or 
products and various processes and procedures that were carried out. The model 
for evaluation included both types of objectives. 

Priorities of Evaluation Objectives 

During 1970-71, the key personnel in the program rated "work-study" 
as a top-priority objective (Objective "G"). The "commitment to the career 
ladder" by the Board of Education and the City University would also be 
very important (Objectives "F" and "C") , and sufficient power and "support 
for the role of AECU" to deal with the new functions that have emerged by 
the Board and the districts would rate third (Objective "E") . The other 
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objectives follow in importance, but are not critical as are the above 
three . 

Slight Modifications in Design Priorities 

Each respective objective in this evaluation will be assessed in more 
than one way with more than one type of measure, when appropriate. The goal 
of upgrading basic skills was pursued in a number of ways this year. One 
behavioral criterion for Objective "A" was that 75^ of those who took the 
high school equivalency examination would pass. This criterion was dropped 
since all the participants in this program already had high school diplomas. 
The Basic Skills programs were carried out through Borough-wide meetings, 
through institutes, and through a sub-contract to the Human Research Labor- 
atory (HRL). 



CHAPTER III: FINDINGS 



The results of the 1970-71 study may be viewed in the perspective of the 
previous 1 969-70 evaluation made by the New York University evaluation team. 
Prior to the presentation of the findings from the 1970-71 evaluation, a brief 
overview of the recommendations and conclusions of 1 9^9“ 70 will be noted. 
Comparisons with 1970-71 findings will be made in Chapter IV: Conclusions and 
Recommendations . 

Recommendations of the 1969~70 Evaluation Team 



The recommendations made by the New York University evaluation team con- 
cerned the following areas: 

clarification of commitment to career program; the role 
of AECU; the career ladder idea; joint training; orienta- 
tion; preservice and inservice training; parent-school 
linkage; salary increments; and dissemination of the 
evaluation. 

Of the nine recommendations, the first three dealt with policy clarifi- 
cation, and the role of AECU and Career Ladder. These three matters are central 
to the program for the 1970-71 evaluation objectives of AECU (Objectives "E" 
and "J") , Career Ladder (Objective "F") and work-study (Objective "G") . 

There were four evaluation recommendations that dealt with "training": 
joint, orientation, preservice, and inservice training. These recommendations 
in turn pertain to current evaluation objectives regarding the training pro- 
gram (Objectives "A," "B" and "C") and the performance and satisfaction of 
paraprofess ionals (Objectives "H" and "I"). The other recommendations dealt 
with aspects of the program which are not central to this year's evaluation. 
Slight changes in priorities of the evaluation design were made to take into 
account the stage of the program in 1970-71. 

The highlights of recommendations from the 1969-70 evaluation provide a 
chart of where the program was at that point. The first three recommendations 
are the most crucial to the objectives of the 1970-71 program: i.e. long-term 
commitment to the program; clarifying the AECU role under conditions of 
decentralization; the concept of the career ladder, especially in terms of its 
relevance to the work-study phase of the AECU program. The 1 969" 70 recommenda- 
tions provide a picture of the stage and direction of the program one year ago. 
Further comparisons will be made of 1969~70 and 1970-71 in Chapter IV: Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations. 
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Description of the Sample 

In each of .he thirty-one school districts in New York City there is a 
small district training staff where the inservice training of the parapro- 
fessionals is planned and implemented. From twenty-five of the thirty-one 
school districts of New York City data was gathered from the questionnaires 
used in the study. A random sample of Educational Assistants and Educational 
Associates were given the questionnaires by the Training Coordinators in each 
of these school districts. 

There were two versions of the basic questionnaire. One questionnaire 
was designed for Educational Assistants and Associates, another version was 
designed for District Trainers, Auxiliary Trainers and Supervisors. (For 
a copy of the questionnaire, see Appendix B .) The questionnai res had pre- 
viously been reviewed with each District Training Coordinator. 

Eleven district training officers responded to the survey. There were 
twenty-six respondents including the Auxiliary Trainers from the various 
districts. A total of 348 questionnaries were completed. They were distri- 
buted as follows: 

143 from school districts in Brooklyn 
87 from school districts in Queens 
86 from school districts in Manhattan 
32 from school districts in Bronx 

The responses to the questionnaire were received from the following school 
distri cts: 

TABLE I. School Districts Responding to Questionnaire by Borough 



BOROUGH 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Manhattan 


1 , 3, 4, 5 


Bronx 


7, 9, 10, 11, 12 


B rooklyn 
(Kings Co.) 


13, 14, 15, 17, 18 

k 


Queens 


24, 27, 28, 29, 30 




22 
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Findings for 1 970~ 7 1 Evaluation 

The information for the findings results from data gathered from 
sources listed earlier in the report consisting of interviews with AECU 
staff, school district training staff, and staff from the City University 
of New York involved in paraprofess ional training programs. The presenta- 
tion of findings combines the data gathered from documents, records, and 
interviews with the data from the questionnaires used in the study. 

An overview of the evaluation objectives and the sources for data may 
be 1 i s ted as fol 1 ows . 

TABLE II. Evaluation Objectives and Sources for Data 





SOURCES FOR DATA 


EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

( 


1 terns 
On 

Dues t i onnai re 


Documents 

and 

Records 


ntervi ews 


Obse rvations 
Field Site 
Visits 


A. Basic Skills Training Program 


8-15 


X 


X 


X 


B. Program for Trai ni ng Trai ners 
of Parap rofes s iona 1 s 


17-18 


X 


X 


X 


C. Training Program for Parapro- 
fess ionals 


19 


X 


X 


X 


D. Development and Dissemination 
of Training Gu i des 


20 


X 


X 




E. Consultation and Technical 
Assistance by AECU 


21 


X 


X 


X 


F. Comprehensive Career Ladder Pro- 
gram for Educational Assistants 


6 


X 


X 


X 


G. Work-Study Program 


22 

27-32 


X 


X 


X 


H. Performance of Paraprofessionals 


7 


X 


X 


X 


1. Increase in Job Satisfaction 
from Training 


16 


X 


X 




J. Utilization of Central Unit by 
Districts 


20, 21, 
32 


X 


X 


X 



r>n 



* 
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The findings of the 1970 _ 71 study are presented in line with each evalu- 
ation objective in a straight-forward manner. Brief restatement of each evalu- 
ation objective will be followed by a summary statement of the evidence re- 
garding the achievement of that objective as gathered from documents, records, 
interviews, observations, and the data from questionnaires. 



Objective M A M The effectiveness of the basic skills training program 
was to be assessed. Information was gathered from a variety of sources in 
addition to the questionnaire. The proposed behavior criterion that 75% of 
those in the basic skills course in preparation for the High School Equiva- 
lency Examination would pass the examination. As noted above in this report, 
since ail of the participants have high school diplomas, the criterion for 
passing the exam was irrelevant. Although information on the high school 
basic skills program was gathered through questionnaire Item 9, it is not 
reported. 

More. Basic Skills After the High School Diploma 

The fact that participants had high school diplomas did not mean that 
further work on basic skills was unnecessary. The goal of upgrading basic 
skills was approached in a number of ways. Basic skills programs were pro- 
vided through Borough-wide meetings, through special institutes, and through 
a sub-contract for a pilot program. In the questionnaire, Items 8, 9 , 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 14 dealt with various aspects of the basic skills development 
programs . 

I terns 8 and 9 dealt with whether participants were taking basic skills 
programs and were expecting to take the High School Equivalency Examination 
respectively. 

I tern 8 indicated that many of the participants had some type of work in 
basic skills. These programs and inservice training were provided increasingly 
in 1970-71. Nearly twice as many took some type of program in basic skills in 
1971 than had in the previous year. 

I tern 8 resul ts were: 

Year Par t i ci pants 



1967 


11 


1968 


26 


1969 


22 


1970 


26 


1971 


**5 



I terns 10, 11, and 12 from the questionnaire all dealt with the program 
in basic skills that was offered to all districts but continued on a pilot 
basis in only one district. The overall responses to Items 10, 11, and 12 
indicated that the program was not widely known. However, additional data 
from forty respondents from District 9 who participated in the program by 
HRL showed that 32 % said that the HRL materials were either "excellent" or 
"a good idea" (37 of 40) , while only three respondents stated that they were 
"undecided" about the program. Using data from #12, eighty percent of the 
respondents selected either that "a great deal of help" (for "a" - 28 of 51 or 
55 %) or "a good deal" (for "b" - 17 of 51 or 33%. ) 
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The results of evaluation of HRL by School District 9 were as follows: 



Spel I S ng 

Spanish Conversation 
Reading K-2 Grades 
New Math 
Sompsec 

Countee Cullen Library 



Most Useful Training Number 



Sompsec 12 

New Math 8 

Reading 5 

Spelling b 

Countee Cullen Library b 



Useful Other Comments 

32 8 

35 5 

32 

25 5 

33 b 

35 3 



Least Useful Training Number 



Spelling 6 

Countee Cullen Library b 

Spanish b 

Math 2 



More Training Needed In: Numbe r 



Math 9 

Spanish 7 

Field Trips 5 

Reading 1 



The results of the evaluation in School District 9 indicate that of the 
forty-two participants who responded to the evaluation of the pilot program, 
thirty-two or 76% found it extremely valuable. Among the "experienced" staff 
from the sixty-six respondents, comments were 80% favorable (fifty-two favorable, 
thirteen unfavorable, and one no response) regarding the training program. 

Questions on the HRL basic skills course are indicated as follows: 



10. One of the series of courses in basic skills was 
presented to some of the career development parti- 
cipants in an AECU workshop or institute by Human 
Research Laboratory in the Fall of 1970. Did you attend? 

11. If "yes" to #10, have you continued to take some 
of the instructional materials or exercises in 
basic skills or self-instruction that were provided 
by Human Research Laboratories? 

12. If "yes" to #11, what has been your reaction to N_ %. 

the materials and to the HRL program? 

a) The materials and the program are excellent, a 28 55 

have improved my skills a great deal and are 
very helpful in teaching. 

b) The program and materials are a good idea, 
but they vary from one skill to another in 
effectiveness and use in the classroom. 



r>K 



b 17 33 
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c) At first the purpose of the program was c 6 B". 5 

unclear, but now that we are in i t I am 

finding that it is of value, but it is 
too early to tell about results. 

d) The program and the material is too 
complicated and does not deal with the 
problems of greatest priority from my 
vi ewpoint . 

e) Neither the program nor material is of 
any use. 

Additional information on the pilot course in basic skills in District 9 
revealed that two components were used in the nine-week course: vocabulary 
building and spelling. There was an increase in enrollment from the original 
thirty-eight to 128 who took the course as the program went along. This is 
the. opposite of "drop-outs" from programs. Results reported that 250 new words 
were introduced, or twenty-four new words per week, with 9^*% overall retention. 

Two hundred fifteen difficult spel 1 i ng words were introduced wi th an overall 
level of 32% accuracy attained. The pre- and post-evaluation constitute an 
increase in overall achievement as measured by the Davis Reading Achievement Test. 



College Instructors, Graduate Students Assist in Basic Skills 

One feature that met with approval in the various basic skills programs 
was the use of college instructors and graduate students to aid remediation 
along with school units. I terns 13 and 1A in the questionnaire sought to secure 
opinions from Training Assistants and Associates about the program. As with 
ot/ner programs, not all areas of New York City had the program, but where 
such programs were offered, 62 % of the respondents found the program services 
of great help and ways to use the services were found. Another 30% found the 
service a good idea and some skills more helpful than others. Only three 
respondents, or less than 6%, found the program or service just getting 
s tarted. 

I terns 13 and 14 are as follows: 

13. The help in basic skills has been provided by 
college instructors and graduate students with 
specialization in reading and other areas for 
some school districts. Have you had some 
training services provided in your school or 
district from City University of New York? 

]k. If "yes" to #13, then pick one alternati ve that 
reflects your estimate: 

a) The services provided by college instructors 
and/or graduate students are of great help 
to us here and we have found ways to use 
these servi ces. 



N_ % 
a 27 55 



^This information on the two components was supplied the investigator by 
Human Research Laboratories who conducted the program. 
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b) The service is a good idea; it is helpful 
in some skills more so than others. 

c) It is too early to tell; the program and 
services are just getting started. 

d) The idea means well, but the college 
instructors and/or graduate students 
have not been able to fit into the on- 
going program in the schools yet. 

e) We have had the services long enough 
to realize that this is not what we 
need or want. 



N_ % 
b 16 32% 

c If 8.2 

d 2 k. 1 



Variety of Basic Skills Programs, Variety of Reactions 

The endorsement for the HRL program in basic skills was not universal. 
When the program was fi rst offered to the various District Training Teams, 
many rejected the approach and, fol lowi ng an orientation programmed ded not 
to continue. The pilot HRL program with School District 9 in the Bronx had 
128 participants and from the sample of respondents reported here, it 
appears to have worked out rather well. It must be noted that gain scores 
or achievement scores of the participants were cited, and self-ratings 
by the participants. 

Interviews revealed one possible interpretation of the general initial 
reaction to the HRL program in basic skills was a concern that the para- 
professionals had been singled out for "testings." The HRL approach called 
for need assessment prior to programming in basic skills. The HRL program 
called for individually prescribed instruction based upon need. One reaction 
suggested was that programmed instruction was resisted since it lacked con- 
cern for the whole human being. Some members of the pilot group who parti- 
cipated in the HRL program were defensive and uneasy about the initial 
diagnostic "testing." The final evaluation showed that the participants were 
able to overcome this resistance and to gain competence in basic skills. 



gorough-Wi de Tra i ning of Traine rs in Basic Skills 

The AECU staff took into account the resistance to the HRL program by 
the School District Training Teams in 1970 and sought in 1971 to provide 
alternative programs to upgrade the basic skills through the Borough-wide 
training of trainers through conferences, institutes, and workshops. The 
investigator attended AECU sessions for the trainers that were designed to 
provide training in basic skills in reading for paraprofess ionals. The 
instructor had a great variety of material for trainers to peruse and a series 
of techniques. He demonstrated the use of various ways to motivate and 
develop skills on the part of adults tc improve their reading skills. At one 
session, a trainer expressed the concern in this manner: 

"We agree that we need to know about these various 
materials and methods to work with Educational 
Assistants and Associates, but the time we have for 
training each two weeks is limited. There are other 
matters such as complex human relations problems 
that need to be resolved frequently that push these 
basic skills aside in the little time for training 
that we have. We need it, but other more important 
problems crowd these into the background." 

£7 
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The scope of the AECU training of trainers programs for 1970-71 
may be depicted by listing the number of meetings and number in attendance 
for various types of training of trainers sessions. These consisted of 
conferences, institutes and workshops. Some were held at the district 
level, others at the Borough level and others were joint-borough meetings. 
(A listing of the range of topics, types of meetings, dates, and number 
of participants will be found in Appendix C.) 



Objective M B n The basic purpose of this evaluation objective was to 
determine if there was an ongoing AECU training of trainers program for the 
paraprofessional trainers. A number of sources were used to check on this 
program. In the questionnaire, the paraprofessional trainers, called 
District Training Coordinators and Auxiliary Trainers, were asked to iden- 
tify the three basic objectives of the training of trainers programs. Prior 
to the study, it was predicted that 60$ would be able to identify the 
objectives and 60 % would rate the training program as beneficial and 
useful. The basic training program took the form of a series of borough- 
wide training conferences, workshops and meetings on district levels. 

Trainers Identify Objectives, But Not All Three 

The findings indicated that while the Training Coordinators did identify 
the objectives for the training of trainers program -- 30% identified all 
three key objectives -- this was less than the 60% established as a criterion. 
From the Training Coordinators' responses, fifteen selected " coordinat i on of 
college and school district" as a major program objective for the AECU 
training program. Fourteen selected both " the role of paraprofessional in 
school and community relations" and " clarifying agreements between Board of 
Education and Union ." For details of Item 17, see below: 

17. Which of the following would you select as three 

major objectives of the Auxiliary Educational Career 
Unit (AECU) program for training trainers for 1970-71? 

Check three among the following: 

10 Lesson planning and methods 

14 Role of paraprofessional in school and 
community relations 

6_ Deal ing w i th individualized instruction 

15 Coordination of college and school district 

l*t Clarifying agreements between Board of Education 
and Union 

The Training Coordinators were asked to rate the training of trainers 
programs in terms of whether the training of trainers programs were found to 
be beneficial and useful or not. The responses by twenty-five Training 
Coordinators indicated that 72%, or 18, reported that the training program 
was "useful and beneficial" to "some extent" or to "a great extent." 

Twenty percent, or five, Training Coordinators found the training of trainers 
programs to either be useful and beneficial to a slight extent or not useful 
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at all. The results for Item 18 may be shown as follows: 

18. There has been a training program for the trainers; 
to what extent have you found the training of 
trainers beneficial and useful? Please check one : 

9 a great extent 
9 some extent 

2 s 1 ight extent 

3 not useful at al 1 
2 undecided 



Objective "C 11 The overall objective was to assess whether there has 
been an ongoing training program for the 750 Educational Assistants. At one 
point in the study, such a program was related to the direct responsibilities 
of AECU, but since the decentralization of New York City school districts, 
increasingly the content of the training program has been a school district 
level responsibility, and the community colleges have provided practicum and 
seminars for training assistants. 

Educational Assistants Get Good Grades in College 

The behavioral criterion established in the study was that 80 % of 
the participants should receive a grade of "C" or better by the end of 
the program in June 1971. The records from the various community college 
coordinators were as follows: 

TABLE III. Paraprofess ional Performance in College Courses 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


NUMBER 

ENROLLED 


RECEIVING GRADE "C" OR BETTER 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


Bronx Community College 


190 


180 


9b 


Borough of Manhattan 
Community College 


357 


309 


86 


Queensborough Community 
Col lege 


72 


72 


100 


Kingsborough Community 
College (Brooklyn) 


32 


32 


100 


New York City Community 
College (Brooklyn) 


268 


258 


9b 
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Basic Objectives of Inservice Training Programs Are Known 

The basic purposes of the ongoing training program for Assistants within 
each school district were stated in terms of three general objectives. These 

are shown below with the percentage of respondents who selected each item: 

Percen t 

. . . General background of theory in child development 

and learning, and principles of cl ass room manage- 
ment. 70 

. . . Variety of teaching techniques, skill development, 

and dealing with problems arising from classroom 
situations. 8*t 

. . . Range of human relations concerns that arise in 

the teaching situation 57 

There are other objectives, but these key objectives seem to be the basic 
ones as set forth for the programs. The respondents were asked to identify the 
three basic goals of the training program within the school district. The pur- 
pose was to find out if the respondents would select the three stated goals as 
listed above. A criterion for performance was set that from a random sample 
of paraprofess i onals , a given level would be able to identify the basic objec- 
tives of the inservice training program. 

The overall response for Item 19 from 322 completed questionnaires showed 
1 47 who identified the three basic objectives or forty-five percent. There were 
variations in percentages by Borough. One was sixty-eight percent (45 of 67 ), 
another was forty-two percent (36 of 86). A third was thirty-four percent 
(1*7 Of 139)i whereas in the fourth Borough twenty-nine percent identified 
all three training objectives. 

The three basic objectives were the most frequently selected alternatives 
in the forced choice question. More participants selected as a basic training 
program objective: " teaching techniques, skill development, and problems 
arising f rom cl assroom situations" ; followed by " general background of theory 
child development, learning, and classroom management ." 

The total response to I tern 19 is shown as follows: 



19. Please check from the list below those items 
which were goals or aims of the inservice 
training program conducted within each school 
district: 

a) Interviewi ng ski 1 1 s and intake services 

b) General background of theory, child develop 
ment, learning, classroom management 

c) Knowledge of testing children and inter- 
pretation of tests 

d) Teaching techniques, skill development, and 
problems arising from cl assroom situations 

e) Human relations concerns that arise in 
teaching si tuati ons 

f) Ski 11s as community worker and outreach 
functions 



tn 

z 


< 


—1 


X 


UJ 




O 


z 


U) 

ZD 

O' 


SE 


S 

CD 


0 

cc 

CO 


7 


6 


47 


24 


61 


72 


34 


23 


4 


14 


23 


5 


68 


68 


106 


31 


56 


45 


187 


20 


28 


14 


18 


4 
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Inservice Network in New York City 



The inservice training program for parap rofess i onals is operating in school 
districts in New York City. The participants are involved in ongoing inservice 
training in their schools and with the training teams, and most are taking 
course work at one of the community colleges of the City University of New 
York. The mechanisms for inservice training are being used. In fact, the network 
and support structure for inservice training for paraprofess i onals is admi red as 
a model for teachers as well: 

"As a matter of actual operation, the [New York City] school 
system has designed and is implementing a more effecti ve and 
appropriate inservice training program for its paraprofess i onals 
than for its teachers. Many of these parap rofessional programs 
include on-site visits by the trainers, as well as release from 
school duties for the paraprofessiona 1 for training. In many 
districts, the training available for the paraprofessiona 1 far 
exceeds that available for the new teacher. 



Objecti ve "p" This objective sought to determine the extent to which 
training guides have been prepared and disseminated to Educational Assistants. 
The AECU published a newsletter over the course of the year 1970-71. A contest 
was held to name the newsletter which at one point was called "Career Ladder" 
and then was renamed "Para-Phrase." During the year 1970-71 , 5,000 copies 
of the one issue of the newsletter were printed and distributed. A major publi- 
cation from 1970 was the Training Manual for Auxiliary Career which could 
serve as a resource training guide. The newsletter sought to bring together 
and exchange information about practices in various programs. Other materials 
were made available from the AECU to various district offices. The question 
asked in the evaluation was to what extent the parap rofess i onals acknowledge 
that the newsletter and various training guides had been received and had been 
found to be useful. Item 20 in the questionnai re stated the matter as follows: 

20. One of the functions of the AECU is to share information 
about the various career programs and training. Please 
check from the list below those items you have received 
and rate the materials for their usefulness in your work. 

Very Somewhat Limited 

Rece i ved Useful Useful Undeci ded Use Useless 

Yes No Career Ladder 

Newsletter 

Yes No Training Manual 

Auxiliary Career 

Yes No 

list other materials 

Yes No 

district materials 



^Maguire, Ellen S. "Proposal for Change: An Inservice Teacher-Training Program," 
New York Supervisor , Spring 1971 » p. 8. 
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The response to Item 


20 for each 


Bo rough 


is summarized 


i n Table IV below 


TABLE IV. Diss 


emina t i on of Trai ni 


ng Guides by Bo 


rough 




Ve ry 
Useful 


Somewhat 

Useful 


L i mi ted 

Undecided Use Useless 


Career Ladder Newsletter 
"Para-Ph rase" 










Queens 


24 


28 


15 


4 


Manhattan 


18 


6 


2 


3 1 


B rooklyn 


20 


13 


5 


1 


B ronx 


6 


9 


3 




Totals 


68 


56 


25 


8 1 


Training Manual 
Auxiliary Career 










Queens 


21 


5 






Manhattan 


10 


5 


2 




Brooklyn 


7 


1 






Bronx 


9 


3 






Totals 


47 


14 


2 


-- 


Other Materi als 










Queens 


3 








Manhattan 


5 








B rooklyn 


7 


5 






B ronx 


9 








Totals 


2k 


5 


-- 


-- 


Di stri ct Materi a 1 s 










Queens 


6 


1 






Manhattan 


2 








B rooklyn 


3 








Bronx 


6 








Totals 


17 


1 
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Impact of AECU in Dissemination of Materials 

Although there is c 1 ear ev i dence that the AECU did provide some training 
information and materials, it is apparent that such publications as the "Para- 
Phrase" or "Career Ladder" were not connected with AECU and respondents even 
claimed that they have not yet received the publication. One possible inter- 
pretation is that the publication becomes one additional piece of printed 
matter sent to participants through the mail. It should be noted that of those 
who say they received the publication, seventy-nine percent did rate it as 
useful . 

The AECU "Training Manual for Auxiliary Career" was known to even fewer 
Educational Assistants than the newsletter. Only sixty-three of the over 300 
respondents indicated that they had received copies of the manual. Ninety- 
eight percent of the response (61 of 63) rated the manual as useful. This 
manual was not designed for self instruction by paraprofess i onals but was 
designed to serve as a resource guide for the trainers of paraprofess i onals . 

The responses on "other" materials and guides and "district materials" 
were twenty-four and eighteen respectively. These responses were so few as 
to cast doubt on the accuracy of the rating. Each district office has pro- 
duced a considerable amount of training materials independently, as well as 
other materials supplied by AECU. It is not surprising that the Educational 
Assistants and Educational Associates do not know about the source for the 
curriculum guides and materials. The District Training Coordinators, 

Auxiliary Trainers, and School Supervisors know of these materials and 
guides and use them in their work. 



Object i ve "E" The goal of this objective was to assess whether 
AECU provided a series of services of technical assistance and consul ta- 
ti on funct i ons. 

First, the Project Director and Assistant Director were asked to describe 
the work of their office. A list of types of consultation and technical assis- 
tance functions was compiled. An effort was made to record the frequency, of 
services in line with each type of service provided for a period of time. In 
addition, estimates of the utilization of AECU services by District Coordinators 
and by Educational Assistants was compiled. Interviews, analysis of documents, 
observations, and findings from questionnaires were used to provide the com- 
posite picture of the functions of AECU in providing technical assistance and 
consulation services 

On the basis of data compiled in this study, the work of the AECU is not 
clearly perceived by the Educational Assistants and Educational Associates. 

The paraprofess ional tends to view AECU as just another unit down at the 
central headquarters. Their contact has been in terms of having applications 
reviewed, stipends that are approved or disapproved. Even though though they 
are receiving copies of the newsletter, "Para-Phrase," the source may not be 
connected with AECU. The newsletter was delivered by the District Coordinator 
or the Auxi 1 i ary Trainer. Thus, "AECU" becomes an office only after a complaint 
has led an Educational Assistant to seek aid or has been referred to AECU to 
find out more information on a policy matter. 

In the questionnaire, I tern 21 was included to get examples from the 
Educational Assistants and Educational Associates as to when they have used 
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the services of AECU. The functions and services of AECU from I tern 21 may be 
1 isted as fol 1 ows: 

1. Providing training services including training guides, 
training materials, training objectives and units. 

Examples of the types of training services were: holding regular 
meetings or workshops to deal with training issues (instructional materials, 
class room management , reading materials, math sk i 1 1 s and materi a 1 s) ; making 
available the Training Guide for Auxiliary Career; and aiding in curriculum 
scope and sequence. 

2. Providing services that pertain to regulations or 
agreements with the Board of Education and the Union 
or colleges for the respective programs. 

Examples of these services as listed by the Educational Assistants and 
Educational Associates were: giving welfare fund provisions; providing memos 
with advice on employment practices; providing information on release time; 
providing memos on guidelines; providing aid in securing clarification of 
UFT and Board of Education contract; and arranging individual conferences 
with appropriate parties to clarify issues and resolve disagreements. 

3. Providing personnel services that include determining 
eligibility, clearing and cert i fyi ng that persons are 
entitled to enter and remain in a program. 

Examples of the personnel services were: answering questions concerning 
eligibility for col lege work-study program; clarifying personnel matters re- 
garding the Board of Education and Union contract; adjusting pay scales; and pro 
viding referrals for information about the college program. 

b. Coordinating groups and services that pertain to 
developi ng parap rofess i onal programs, training, 
and problems of practice that may involve policy. 

Examples of the types of services noted in the questionnaire were: 
holding regular workshops; providing general liaison between colleges and 
district training teams; and holding regular meetings that provided a 
way for pertinent matters to be discussed. 

The District Training Coordinators 1 estimates and examples of the AECU 
functions were specific and indicate that they were clearly aware of the 
services provided. The AECU functioned to serve the district training offices 
and these in turn served the school Educational Assistants and Associates. 

District superintendents, school principals and supervisors contacted 
AECU for clarification of many mat ters regarding Board of Education policy 
concerning pa raprofess iona 1 s . The AECU in turn has sent materials, training 
information, program information, newsletters and other information to the 
superintendents, principals and supervisors . 

The AECU has therefore acted as a link between the city's Board of 
Education and the various district offices for general information about 
the paraprofessional programs. It has served as a resource for the Board 
of Education to aid in building new paraprofessional programs. It has 
provided consultation service and advice on paraprofessional programs for 
units within the educational system that are developing proposals. 

The consultation and technical assistance functions of AECU include a 
range of interagency relationships. These include formal ties with unions, 
the City University of New York, State Department of Education, federal 
offices such as the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Department of Housing and Urban Development (Model 
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Cities), Veterans Administration, and the Department of Labor. The staff has 
aided others within the Board of Education in preparation of proposals to 
develop paraprofessi onal programs in such areas as Social Maladjusted, 
Guidance, Mental Hygiene, and Attendance. Through the Urban-Rural program 
and the Career Opportunities program, AECU is working on paraprofessiona 1 
programs with Model Cities groups in New York City. The Veterans Service 
program is one in which the AECU serves to secure field placement for 
veterans who are graduate students. 

The Board of Education at times has designated AECU staff to interpret, 
intervene, explain, and clarify many matters relating to issues arising 
from contracts and agreements between the Board of Education and the various 
unions. AECU has served as liaison and messenger of exist i ng pol i cies and 
their clarification. It has brought together interested parties or groups 
around issues that need to be resolved. 

The scale of the interagency relations involved is complex in the 
various programs, many with slightly different requirements, variations 
in rate of stipends, and degree of coverage for the participant. 

The Board of Education has asked the AECU to review applications for 
various programs, certify eligibility in line with the various state and 
federal laws and regulations for programs. In a sense these are personnel 
functions in which the AECU monitors and certifies the eligibility of 
partici pants. 



Objective "F 11 This objective sought to assess the operation of the 
comprehensive career program for the 750 Educational Assistants and Educational 
Associates in the program for strengthening early childhood (Grade K-2) . 

The main idea was to find out the extent to which participants in the program 
had a clear idea about the three main aspects of the program: inservice 
training while on the job; opportunity to take college classes part time; 
and graduated scale with steps up in duties and pay. These major phases 
or parts of the program were combined with other reasonable items into ** 

I tern 6 on the questionnaire. A stringent criterion established prior to 
the investigation was that eighty percent of the respondents should be 
able to identify the three aspects of the program. 

There is a career ladder program and the participants are keenly aware 
of it. In fact, they are aware of the many subtle differences among the 
various paraprofessional programs wi thin New York City. The findings 
from the responses to the questionnaire indicate that sixty percent of the 
respondents were able to identify all three key aspects of the career ladder 
program. This was below the criterion of eighty percent. There were variations 
in the responses by Borough: 
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TABLE V. Identification of Three Aspects of the Career Ladder Program 



BOROUGH 


NUMBER WHO 
PI CKED ALL 
THREE ASPECTS 


TOTAL 

RESPONSES 


PERCENTAGE 


Brooklyn (Kings) 


71 


103 


69 


Queens 


51 


78 


65 


Manhattan 


36 


77 


*♦7 


Bronx 


12 


22 


54 


Tota 1 s 


170 


280 


m 



These responses regarding knowledge of the parts of the career ladder 
program show that over half of the participants clearly understand the key 
parts of the program. Between eighty and one hundred percent of the parti- 
cipants from various Boroughs did identify "attending college courses part 
time" (269) and "training while on the job" (276) as key phases of the pro- 
gram. Sixty-one percent of the total responses identified "steps up in duties 
and pay" (173) as a key part of the program even though this part was a 
basic issue in a bitter struggle in recent years. The results of the responses 
to I tern 6 below is shown in Table VI . 

6. It has been stated that there are three parts to the career 
program in Early Childhood Education for Teaching Assistants 
and Teaching Associates in New York City. From the list 
below, please check the th ree ma? n parts or phases of the 
career program. 

TABLE VI. Career Ladder Program by Borough 





Learn i ng 
to do 
commun i ty 
work 


At tendi ng 
co 1 lege 
cou rses 
part time 


Short-term 
tempo rary 
jobs i n 
schoo 1 s 


T raini ng 
whi le on 
the job 


Steps 
up i n 
duti es 
6 pay 


One job, 
one 

sal ary 
step 


Brooklyn (Kings) 


33 


103 


1 


84 


69 


8 


Queens 


18 


69 


8 


78 


52 


2 


Manhattan 


43 


75 


2 


92 


38 


10 


Bronx 


2 


22 


-- 


22 


14 


2 


TOTALS 


96 


269 


11 


276 


173 


22 
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A call for clear support of the concept of career ladder was recommended 
in the 1 969- 7 0 evaluation by New York University. At that time funds were 
available from a number of sources only for specific categories, i .e. , kinder- 
garten teachers. At that time the elements of career ladder included: 

1. a long term commitment to the program so that para- 
professionals may complete the career ladder and 
college degree program; 

2. a more flexible utilization of teaching assistants at 
all primary grade levels, rather than just at the 
kindergarten level (Some effort along this line has 
been made by broadening the interpretation of Early 
Childhood to mean K-2 grades rather than limited to 
ki ndergarten. ) ; and 

3. a role differentiation between Educational Assistant 
and Associate is made, with differences in salary 
and in responsibilities. 

These three elements constitute the basic parts of I tern 6 in the question- 
naire regarding the career ladder program. 

The concept of career ladder is of crucial importance in 1971, since it 
pertains to a number of evaluation objectives. It is the central thrust of the 
program at this stage. One recommendation by the New York University team in 
1 969-70 seems especially to portend the situation in 1971 as follows: 

"It is necessary that AECU and the City University work 
cooperatively to review Career Ladder curriculum. Con- 
sideration should be given to the development of some 
standard curriculum components or at least guidelines 
for equivalence and transfer of credit among units of 
the City University. Special attention must be paid to 
the development of equitable policies for transfer of 
credits from community colleges to senior colleges. 

Serious consideration should be given to standardizing 
policies regarding the granting of intermediate degrees 
at the end of two years of college work. Provisions 
should be made for establishing minimal criteria for 
automatic matriculation at four-year colleges. AECU 
might also be useful in work with local college coor- 
dinators and their respective faculties, of feri ng staff 
orientation and consultation in an effort to maximize 
the relevance of the career ladder program for the 
people it aims to serve."” 

A further tangible indication of commitment to the career ladder was 
announced by the New York City Board of Education and the Union. Commitment 
was made for $450,000 for the support of paraprofessionals (Grades K-2) for 
attendance in college courses toward degrees and eventual teaching certificates. 
Again some confusion followed since news coverage did not make clear which 
paraprofessional programs were covered and AECU received numerous phone calls 



Q 

"An Evaluation of the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit Program," New York 
City, Title I , Project Center for Field Research and School Services, New 
York University, August 1970. 
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and inquiries from participants as to their status. 9 



Object i ve "G 11 There is a range of issues involved in the work-study 
elements of the career ladder program that go beyond the scope of this eval- 
uation. This particular evaluation objective is concerned with pinpointing 
key issues in the work-study program from the viewpoint of recipients, the 
Educational Assistants and Educational Associates. There are many programs 
for paraprofessionals in New York City, however, the data for this report is 
limited to the paraprofessionals involved in the Strengthening of Early 
Ch i 1 dhood p rograms . 

A series of Educational Assistants, Educational Associates, and District 
Coordinators were interviewed. Then personnel responsible for various aspects 
of the college programs for paraprofessionals were interviewed, including 
some college coordinators for paraprofessional training. From these inter- 
views and others, a series of tentative issues regarding the work-study pro- 
gram were formulated. 

The issues took the form of matricul ation issues, arti cul ation issues, 
and attitudinal issues. Matriculation issues included such matters as eligi- 
bility, stipends, summer sessions, release time, etc . Questionnaire Items 
22, 2**, 27 , 28, 29, and 30 dealt with these issues. Articulation issues 
included concern over getting full credit when transferring from junior to 
senior colleges, and getting into required courses at times available. 

Items 24, 25, 26, and others in the questionnaire produced information 
pertinent to articulation. The attitudinal issues involved in the program 
cut across other areas. I terns 27, 28 , and other items brought some light on 
these issues. 

How Far Along in the Program are the Participants? 

One question asked the participants how many units of college credit 
would they have completed by July 1971. The results are shown in Table VII. 



TABLE VII. College Credits Completed by July 1971 



TOTAL COMPLETED 
CREDITS BY JULY 1971 


BROOKLYN 


BRONX 


QUEENS 


MANHATTAN 


TOTALS 


1-9 


21 


2 


1 1 


13 


47 


10-20 


1 


6 


2 


5 


14 


21-30 


9 


6 


7 


7 


29 


31-40 


8 


2 


0 


3 


13 


41-50 


16 


5 


2 


5 


28 


51-60 


1 1 


0 


2 


6 


19 


SWO 


7 


8 


1 


3 


19“ 


rraj 


3 


0 


2 


1 


6 


81-90 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


9 1 or more 


1 


2 


0 


2 


5 




9 



New York Times , February 7, 1971. 
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A number of the participants are clear about which senior college they 
plan to attend, and when they expect to attend. Participants generally plan 
to attend a senior college nearest their home and place of work. Answers to 
the question: "When do you expect to complete the community col lege?" are 
shown in Table VIII. 

TABLE VIII. Year Expected to Start Senior College 



YEAR TO 
COMPLETE 


BROOKLYN 


BRONX 


QUEENS 


MANHATTAN 


TOTALS 


1971 


9 


0 


4 


9 


22 


1972 


32 


8 


4 


9 


53 


1973 


9 


8 


4 


6 


27 


1 974 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


1975 


10 


1 


1 


1 


13 



Assisting the Teacher, Raising the Family, and Attending College Part Time 



As the findings to be reported below indicate, the role of the paraprofessiona 1 
working in school during the day, caring for a family, and attending college 
courses in the late afternoon and evening, makes for a crowded schedule. The 
findings seem to suggest, in many instances that the family is required to 
"suffer" or "change" in order for the pa raprofess i onal to get the college degree. 

In the past, many have worked full time on jobs and attended college part time. 

In the case of the paraprofessional programs, there are additional incentives, 
i.e., release time from the job in order to attend college courses. There are 
also stipends paid while attending courses. These matters were part of the 
union contract. Different programs allow slight variations in the amount of 
release time and in what expenses are covered by the stipend. 

The findings from the questionnaires give some sample of how many of the 
respondents are attending college courses, where they are attending, how many 
units they have completed by July 1971, which senior college they expect to 
attend, release time issues, how attending college while working is working 
out, which units have been helpful, and what the paraprofessional looks forward 
to in the future. Since the sample includes only those who replied to these 
questions, these responses cannot be said to represent the opinions or exper- 
iences of all in this program or other paraprofessional programs. 

Where are the Paraprofess i onals Attending College? 

The findings show that for the most part paraprofessionals attend the 
nearest community college. Results show: 

Brooklyn (Kings County): forty attending Kingsborough Community College 
and New York City Community College (in Brooklyn); three at Brooklyn College; 
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four at University of Massachusetts (Extension); one at Richmond College; and 
one at Long Island University. 

Bronx : Twenty-eight attending Bronx Community College; and two at Fordham. 

Queens : Fifty-five at Queensborough Community College; one at New York 
City Community College; three at Borough of Manhattan Community College; and 
thirteen at LaGuardia Community College. 

Manhattan : Twenty-seven attending Borough of Manhattan Community College; 
three at Bronx Community College; two at Lehman College; two at Mary Mount 
College; one at Brooklyn College; and one at Richmond College. 

From Matriculation to Articulation -- On to the Senior Colleges 

There are a number of paraprofess ionals completing course work at the 
junior college level who are about to go on to senior colleges. The issues 
surrounding the transfer of credit from community colleges are of paramount 
concern to the paraprofess iona 1 s . Each senior college makes its own decisions 
as to curricula, although it is the policy of the City University of New York 
that completion of work from junior colleges in good standing is acceptable 
for registration in senior colleges. The dominant issues relate to becoming 
accepted by the "mainstream." Paraprofess iona 1 s have been involved in "special" 
courses and have resented being treated as less than "regular." For example, 
the special courses start after the regular semester and before the regular 
summer session begins. Participants were frustrated by lack of clear informa- 
tion about registration, eligibility, and benefits under respective stipend 
plans. These issues are as relevant in August 1971 as they were in August 
1970- when the recommendations of the New York University evaluation team 
suggested "AECU might. .. coordi nate work wi th local college coordinators and 
offer consultation in an effort to maximize the relevance of the career ladder 
program...." What was stated then in terms of content and methods applies 
equally well now. There is lacking a clear commitment and a pinpointing of 
responsibilities for coordination of support structures to ensure articulation 
and continuity from community college to senior college through matriculation 
of the paraprofess ional s in the senior college degree program. Paraprofes s i onals 
should then receive equivalent credit for previous work. 

The City University representatives have pointed to the many other programs 
in 1970-71, such as "Open Admissions," that brought many more students to CUNY 
than ever before. CUNY has organized a committee on articulation consisting of 
all community college coordinators to examine the issues and perhaps it may 
resolve many of them in the future. 

The various paraprofess i ona 1 programs represent to the City University an 
array of offerings that are moving toward standardization of policies. There 
are many programs, each with some slight variation from another. The New York 
University evaluation in 1969“70 recommended that there be some standardized 
policies toward granting intermediate degrees at the end of two years of college 
work, i.e., that there be "prov i s ions .. .made for estab 1 i shi ng min i mal criteria 
for automatic matriculation at four year col leges." 

Concern was openly expressed by staff and personnel that the parapro- 
fessionals may be excluded, or that classes in both community colleges and 
senior colleges will be filled. If so, then their continuity in the program 
will be lost. Would this be due to lack of sufficient planning for space for 
transfers from the two-year college program into the senior colleges of 
City Uni ve rs i ty? 




40 
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During the spring semester registration is a case in point. The issues 
for paraprofess i onal s are not only pre-regi s t rat i on or space, but degree of 
fiscal support and release time for students from the HRA paraprofessional 
programs to attend college. 

It should be recorded that the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit per- 
sonnel have attempted to get some clarification on a number of these matters 
on the degree of commitment and support for the parap rofess i onal s from a 
number of sources and personnel, including the Board of Education, the 
Union representatives, community colleges, and the City University. 

The committee on articulation of CUNY may be able to deal with some of 
the issues and resolve difficulties of continuity and equity of transfer. 

The decision making takes place on many levels: the Board of Higher Education, 
within each of the community colleges, and within the senior colleges of 
CUNY faculty council. 

Which Senior Colleges Do the Participants Expect to Attend? 

Responses show that the participants expect to attend the senior colleges 
generally nearest to them. There are some exceptions at the senior college 
level. The results for I tern 26 are depicted in Table IX. 

TABLE IX. Senior Colleges Participants Expect to Attend 



SENIOR COLLEGE 


BROOKLYN 


BRONX 


QUEENS 


MANHATTAN 


TOTALS 


City College CUNY 


1 


2 


2 


12 


17 


Hunter Col 1 ege 
CUNY 


2 


2 


2 


6 


12 


Brooklyn Col lege 
CUNY 


31 


- 


- 


- 


31 


Queens College 
CUNY 


2 


- 


6 


- 


8 


York Col lege 


- 


- 


5 


- 


5 


Baruch College 
CUNY 


2 


- 


- 


3 


5 


Lehman College 


- 


15 


- 


- 


15 


Boston University 


- 


- 


2 


- 


2 


Fordham 
Uni vers i ty 


- 


2 


- 


1 


3 
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How Has Release Time Worked Out? 



The provision of release time clause in a contract has enabled many 
persons to attend college and take advanced work in numerous fields. Given 
the rapid expansion of knowledge and need for new methods and techniques, 
this provision is likely to be found in more agreements as an important 
benefit for all concerned. Not all aspects of the release time provision 
work without some difficulties. From the point of view of the school, the 
paraprofess i onal leaves school early in order to get to college classes. 

This means that special provisions must be made in her absence from school. 

Some teachers may resent the parap rofess i onals 1 leaving. From the colleges' 
point of view, they cannot schedule classes. for students without knowing 
when both instructors and students will be available. From the point of 
view of the paraprofessionals , they may have the release time, but sometimes 
the classes they need are not scheduled at that time. Release time does 
allow some time for study and for travel to the college. A sample of 
comments from paraprofessionals to Item 29 were as follows: 

"Release time enables me to get to take the early classes, 
but the courses I need are not offered at that time...." 

"Night courses are inconvenient...." 

"Hours for courses are not convenient...." 

"Tco much rush from school to home to college to home... 
family sacrifice is great...." 

"When course not offered in the day, I must pay for 
additional baby sitters to take the evening classes...." 

Most of the comments were in support of the release time as a good idea and 
very appreciative of the opportunity to attend college. 

Reactions to the College Experience and Teaching Opportunities 

The reactions of the Training Assistants and Training Associates to their 
college experiences and the opportunity to become a teacher are poignant. The 
information was gathered from Items 27 and 28 asking for examples of pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences that have occurred. 

The number of examples of pleasant experiences outnumbered those that 
were listed as unpleasant. Many stated that there were no important experiences 
that were unp leasant . The pleasant experiences cited for I tern 27 included 
comments such as the following: 

The program has i nte rested me in : poetry; music; science; 
art work; becoming a better teacher; children's reactions 
to puppets; psychology; children's reactions to books; 
field trips; professional meetings on some phase of my 
work. 

College courses are: 

"an aid to becoming a professional...." 

"a dream come true...." 

"geared to our interests...." 

"useful when related to classroom experiences and we can 
share experiences of others coping with similar problems...." 
"exciting if the instructor is exciting...." 
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Other pleasant experiences were: 

"getting accepted at York College...." 

"meeting childhood friends years later in college courses...." 

"taking over teaching and being observed...." 

These experiences are summed up in the comment: "I am very pleased and 
proud and hope I live up to expectations." 

There were a series of comments relating to the unpleasant experiences 
that Educational Assistants and Educational Associates have had in connection 
with the program. These comments were much less frequent than the pleasant 
ones cited above. The examples below are taken from responses to I tern 28. 

The most frequently mentioned problem was "I cannot register for a 
required course at the time it is available...." "The course I want to 
take is not offered this semester...." Economic factors also enter into 
the comments: "No money to buy all the books required...." "Need books, 
but no money. ..." 

Another group of comments related to the college course work methods 
and relevance of the course work: "The college personnel did not know 
about the career ladder program...." "The study of methods used raise 
some questions about those being used in schools...." "An instructor was 
to observe me, but did not come to see the demonstration lesson...." 

Some examples of unpleasant experiences related more to the actual 
difficulties encountered in the course work: "There is too much homework in 
some courses...." "There is not enough release time...." "Too much required 
reading...." "The exams produce undue tension...." "When we need tutors, 
we need them now!" 

What Do the Teaching Assistants and Teaching Associates Look Forward to in 
the Remaining College Work? 

Although this open-ended question focused upon the future college work, 
the responses extended the scope of the question to comment on the years 
ahead in ways that reveal some of their hopes, expectations and tensions: 

"More time for study and research...." 

"The elimination of group games...." 

"A more compact and meaningful program that really applies to 
what we are doing and will be doing in the classroom...." 

"Credit for classroom and 1 i fe experience. .. ." 

"A combined college and student teaching credit program...." 

"Getting my degree and becoming a teacher as soon as possible...." 

"More psychology and more hard work, I enjoy it!..." 

"Graduating with a B.A. degree...." 

"Getting the best marks to- complete my education so that I 
may be a better teacher, good to the children, and good 
for the school and the community...." 

"Serving children better with more training and understanding... 

"Enough funds to be able to continue and get the degree...." 

"More education and help toward my goals...." 

"Educating myself so that I am able to assist the teacher and the 
chi 1 d ren . . . . " 

"Completing with acceptable grades and learning all there is to 
know about teaching children and making myself a better 
i ndi vi dual . . . ." 
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"Graduati on. ..." 

"Finishing the next sixty credits...." 

"Getting the degree, doing research, traveling and teaching...." 
"Keeping abreast of what happens...." 

"A little more release time...." 

"Completing the college work and becoming a good teacher who 
will help our children learn...." 

These comments reflect not only expectations of the college years but also 
the values of the participants as a group of prospective teachers. 



Objective "H" The evaluation objective was to assess whether class- 
room performance of the paraprofessi onals has improved since last year. One 
behavioral indicator established was that seventy percent of a sample of 
field supervisors would state that there has been an increase in the quality 
and quantity of responsibilities carried out by the paraprofessionals. This 
evaluation was not central to the current study. The sources for data used 
in this objective were both the questionnaire to paraprofessionals for 
self-rating and the questionnaire to supervisors or training coordinators. 

An extensive investigation of this question would constitute a separate 
evaluation study in itself. Data from the questionnaires has been supple- 
mented by additional material from a recently completed and extensive 
study of the classroom performance of paraprofessionals. 

New Duties and Tasks of Paraprofessionals 

Did paraprofessionals take on new tasks and duties during 1970-71 and, 
if so, how well were they being carried out? An open-ended question on the 
questionnaires to paraprofessionals and their supervisors asked for examples 
of "new duties and tasks being carried out this year by paraprofessionals." 
Respondents were asked to evaluate the performance of these new tasks and 
duties as "improved," "about the same," or "worse than before." 

The recent "In-Depth Study of Paraprofessionals," including 352 parapro- 
fessionals from fifty representative schools, fifty school principals, 307 
teachers, and 194 small groups of three or four pupils each, indicated a 
growing responsibility and an increase of significant dutieu to paraprofessionals, 
and showed that they have grown on the job. 

The overwhelming judgment of those teachers and principals interviewed 
was that as they gain experience, paraprofessionals are being given more 
significant work. Only three percent reported any reduction in responsibility. 
Eighty-five percent of the principals and fifty percent of the teachers 
reported that the paraprofessionals are getting more chal lengi nq work , or 
about sixty-five percent of all those interviewed. Over fifty percent of the 
principals thought that the paraprofessionals could be given additional duties 



Brickell, Henry M. "An In-Depth Study of Paraprofessionals in District 
Decentralized ESEA Title I and New York State Urban Education Projects 
in New York City Schools," Institute for Educational Development, 
December, 1970. 
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and tasks that required more from them. It was concluded in the study that in 
more than fifty percent of the schools, the growing degree of responsibility and 
the gaining of job skills while on the job are the chief effects of the program 
on para-p rofess i onal s . \ 1 

TABLE X. Increase in Para-professionals' Responsibilities 



The actual question and data were as follows: 

"Do you feel that the parap rofess i onal 1 s job has 
changed in any way since they began working here?" 





More 

Respons i b i 1 i ty 


Less 

Respons i bi 1 i ty 


No 

Comment 


No 

Response 


Total 


Teache rs : 


Number 


103 


3 


22 


60 


188 


Percent 


55 


2 


1 1 


32 


100% 


Princi pals: 


Number 


32 


1 


4 


1 


38 


Pe rcent 


84 


3 


1 1 


3 


100% 



The findings from responses to the question concerning new duties and 
tasks are reported below for Brooklyn, Manhattan and Queens school districts. 
The responses focused upon new classroom duties and tasks and therefore are 
not meant to be interpreted as a comprehensive listing of tasks and duties. 



TABLE X|. New Classroom Duties in Brooklyn, Manhattan and Queens 



CLASSIFICATION 


MANHATTAN 


QUEENS 


BROOKLYN 


TOTAL 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1. Presenting information 


















and conducting recitation 
















a. class as a whole 


8 


9.6 


16 


8.9 


8 


7.0 


22 


8.3 


b. smal 1 group 


43 


52.0 


23 


34.0 


48 


42.0 


1 14 


43.0 


c. tutorial 


13 


16.0 


7 


10.3 


10 


9.0 


30 


11.2 


Subtotals 


(64 


77.0) 


(46 


59-0) 


(66 


58.0) 


(166 


62.5) 


2. Preparing and planning 


















lessons and un i ts and 


















concluding lessons 


4 


4.8 


16 


23-5 


1 1 


9.6 


31 


12.8 


3. Keeping records 


6 


7.2 


1 


1 .5 


1 


.87 


8 


3.0 


4. Collecting information 


3 


3.6 


1 


1.5 


- 


- 


4 


1.5 


5. Supervision 


















a. class or large group 


6 


7.2 


5 


7.3 


16 


14.0 


27 


10.0 


b. smal 1 group 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


2.5 


3 


1.0 


6. Comforting children 


- 


- 


1 


1.5 


1 


.87 


2 


.75 


7. Disciplining children 


- 


- 


1 


1.5 


1 


.87 


2 


.75 


8. Testing/evaluating 


- 


- 


3 


4.45 


1 


.87 


4 


1.5 


9. Field trips 


- 


- 


4 


5.9 


1 


.87 


5 


1.8 


10. Parent conference and 


















home-school liaison 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


3.5 


4 


1.5 


TOTALS 


83 




78 




105 




266 





^ Ibid. , pp. 77-78 and question 21 (teachers) and 16 (principals) A-99 and A- 1 07 . 
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The responses show that Educational Assistants and Associates have esti- 
mated that they are increasingly carrying out a series of duties and tasks 
this year related to the general teaching functions of helping the regular 
classroom teacher. Nearly sixty-three percent of the responses listed "pre- 
senting information and conducting recitation" (Manhattan 77%; Queens 59%; 
and Brooklyn 58%). An analysis of the types of activities in presenting 
information and conducting recitation indicates that more than two-thirds 
of the presentations and recitations are conducted with small groups (43 of 
64, or 66% for Manhattan; 23 Of 36 , or for Queens; and 48 of 66, or 
72% for Brooklyn). In other words, for nearly two-thirds of the time that 
the paraprofess i onal s listed new activities this year, they listed working 
wi th sma 1 1 groups . 

The second most frequently listed new tasks and duties were planning 
and preparing units for conducting and presentation. Thirteen percent of 
the overall responses were for some type of planning and preparation activity. 
These activities frequently were joint planning with the teacher. 

The third ranked new task and duty was that of supervision. Eleven percent 
of all responses were for some type of supervisory activity. Nearly all (ninety 
percent) of the supervision was either in large groups or for the class as 
a whole. These included bus duty, hall duty, lunch duty, and other monitoring, 
safety, or social control type of functions. 

The findings of this study are in contrast to those reported in other 
research on paraprofessionals in New York City. Only two respondents cited as 
new tasks and duties "comforting" and "disciplining," while these activities 
were cited seventy-one percent of the time and sixty-seven percent of the 
time, respectively, in other research.'^ 

The studies are in agreement in over sixty percent of the responses cited 
concerning presenting information, and over fifty percent concerning presenting 
information. One interpretation of the differences in studies may be that the 

respondents were asked to identify new tasks and duties, and they regarded 

"comforting" and "disciplining" as ongoing tasks and not new duties. 

In terms of the criterion for the objective for the performance of para- 

professionals as rated by supervisors, the evidence cited above indicates that 
an average of sixty-five percent rated the paraprofes s i ona 1 s as "improving." 
Although this is below the seventy percent standard, it is strong support for 
the increase in tasks, duties, and responsibilities of the paraprofes s iona 1 s . 

The data gathered in this study about new tasks and duties were mainly 
self-ratings by the Educational Assistants and Educational Associates and 
therefore cannot be the sole source to evaluate the quality of performance. 
However, the negative self-ratings may be used. In this connection, it may be 
noted that there were few negative ratings as to performance either remaining 
the same or becoming worse during this last year by the field supervisors. 

The negative self-ratings by the paraprofessionals can be viewed as complaints. 
For example: "being transferred from class to class is worse this year"; "dealing 
with a disruptive child -- worse this year"; "bulletin board duty is worse this 
year"; or "various types of supervision duties seem worse this year." 

In many instances the supervisors stated that the performance in general 
of the paraprofessionals had improved, but the details were left unspecified. 

They listed that paraprofessionals tried new methods and augmented the teachers' 
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Ibid, p. 70. 
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roles in innumerable ways. 

The Educational Assistants and Associates seem to be carrying out more 
functions along with the teachers, especially in small-group work, and look 
forward to the status of becoming a teacher, yet reflect the same disapproval 
that teachers have expressed for monitoring work, supervision, and "extra" 
duties. 



Objective "I" I tern 16 dealt with the degree of satisfaction in the 
job as related to the training program. The question dealt with one of the 
central objectives. Respondents indicated that sixty-seven percent definitely 
believed that the training programs helped to make the job more personally 
satisfying, and another twenty-four percent felt that the training helped 
to some extent. Together, ninety-one percent of the respondents found that the 
training was either definitely helpful or helpful to some extent, while some 
six percent found that the training was either uneven or did not make any 
difference. Less than three percent reported that the training at times seemed 
to interfere with job satisfaction. These results are shown below: 



TABLE XII. Job Satisfaction and Training 



16. In the carrying out of your job, as a result of 
the training program, would you say that you have 
found yourself and others believe that the training 
program: 









<t 

H 

L_ 


Z 

>- 

1 






w 1 

z 


<: 
— T"* 


mJ 






LU 


X 

z 


w 

o 






O' 


z 


UL 

OQ 


a) 


definitely helped to make the job 


57 


41 


71 




more satisfying personally 








b) 


helped to some extent to make the 


23 


21 


16 




job more satisfying personally 








c) 


at times the training program 


2 


6 


4 




helped but results were uneven 








d) 


the training program did not 


1 


2 


2 



make any difference in making 
the job more personally satisfying 
e) at times it seemed to interfere 5 I 1 

with me getting satisfaction from 
the job 



m Nh I 
15 184 67 

7 67 24 

2 14 4 

1 6 2 

1 8 3 
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Objective "J 11 Th e degree of increase in utilization of Auxiliary 
Educational Career Unit by the School Districts. 

The findings regarding the utilization of the AECU by the training programs 
of the various school districts is mixed. On the one hand there are increasing 
number of school districts utilizing the training of trainers services provided 
by the AECU this year compared to past years. On the other hand, there are 
more actual program services being carried out directly by the school districts 
themselves without the direct use of the AECU. 

The increase in number of school districts being served by AECU for 
training of trainers programs and other services, has been ten more school 
districts this year as compared to last year. In 1970-1971 there were thirty 
of the thirty-one school districts being served by the AECU, whereas last 
year twenty of the school districts were being served. The pattern of growth 
of services from the centralized New York City services in 1967 through the period 
of decentralized and changing school district for 1968 and 1969 may be 
depicted in the chart below: 



Year 


Number of School Districts Serviced 


by AECU 


1967 


Centralized NYC Board of Education 




1968 


Centralization and Decentralization 


beginning 


1969 


Decentralization Law 




1969-70 


20 School Districts 




1970-71 


30 School Districts 





Twenty-six of the thirty-one school districts participated participated 
in 1970-71 in the regularly scheduled training of trainers programs and more 
participated in occasional meetings and utilized services from AECU. 

A criterion of 30% percent increase in services to number of school 
districts was established for this objective, the number of school districts 
added for services was ten or 50 percent for 1970-71 or beyond the criterion of 
30% percent. 

In 1 969” 70 twenty-four of the 30 school districts qualified for ESEA grants. 
Eighteen of the 2k conducted District Training Teams with the aid of AECU. Six 
of the school districts operated independently of grants and AECU in 1 969" 70 , 
the school districts while remaining autonomous under the school decentralization 
law have used some of the services of the AECU. 

An overview of the number and types of training programs held by AECU 
during 1970-71 for each Borough may be depicted as follows: 
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TABLE XIII. Number and Type of Training 



Type 

of 

Trai n i ng 


Borough 
School 
Di s tr i cts 


Number 

During 

1970-71 


Average 

Attendance 


Tota 1 


Commen ts 


Borough 

Conferences 


B ronx 

7, 8, 9, 10, 
1 1 , 12 


7 


17 


119 


All 

Di str i cts 




Brooklyn 

13, U, 15, 
16, 17, 21 , 
23 


7 


19 


126 


A1 1 

Distri cts 
21 has one 
school ; 22 
has no school 




Manhattan 
1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 


7 


21 


147 


All 

Distri cts 




Queens 
'24, 27 , 28 , 
29, 30 


7 


13 


91 


All 

Districts 
25 6 26 have 
no parapro- 
fess i onals 


Joint 
Borough 
1 nsti tutes 


Bronx and 
Manhattan 
1 thru 12 


4 


25 


101 


A1 1 

Districts 




Brooklyn and 
Queens 
13 thru 30 


4 


13 


91 


Al 1 

Distri cts 



Functions of AECU . One purpose of this evaluation objective is to pinpoint 
the evidence as to which functions AECU has carried out. 

In the transition from centralization to decentralization, a number of shifts 
have been made from central offices to school districts. There are still a number 
of points of contact that are centralized both from within the system and external 
to it. AECU has developed as a unit specializing in the training of parapro- 
fess i ona 1 s . 

The AECU has been regarded as a specialized unit in a number of matters that 
relate to paraprofess ional programs, paraprofess i onal training, and overall pol- 
icies governing these programs. As the number of programs utilizing parapro- 
fessionals have increased, the services of AECU have been called upon in devising 
new programs, clarifying policy and contracts regarding such programs. The Board 
of Education has asked that staff energies at the central AECU office be devoted 
to carrying out these services and functions In connection with a series of 
paraprofes s iona 1 training programs. 
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This was a new idea and a new program. It has grown, changed, and spread. 

The functions of the unit have shifted from providing direct services and a 
centralized staff to a central unit serving decentralized districts in a 
voulntary way by providing institutes, conferences and programs for training 
District Trainers. There still remain, however, a series of fiscal, contractual, 
certifying functions that are central izedl The AECU provides a combination 
of two major functions: (l) decentralized services, i.e., providing liaison, 
coordination and consultation services to decentralized school districts; and 
(2) central i zed servi ces in providing fiscal check-points for certifying 
eligibility, interpreting contracts, building programs, and dealing with 
funding sources of the city, state and federal governments. AECU is a source 
for information about paraprofess i ona 1 programs operated by the Board. This 
unit is a resource of information and does not simply refer from unit to unit 
with each unit abdicating responsibility. 

As to the work of AECU as a unit of the Board of Education, it cannot 
speak with an independent voice. It has carried out the functions described 
in this report and in line with program objectives. Its program was to coor- 
dinate and to administer personnel. The training of trainers program utilized 
consultants on topics selected by AECU in consultation with the districts. 

AECU has increased the number of districts served this year by fifty percent. 

It does not follow that only the AECU could carry out these functions. 

A number of other units within the Board of Education carry out similar 
functions relating to curriculum, training, personnel, and staff relations 
in clarifying Union-Board contract matters. 

The AECU presently still lacks both the prestige and power to implement 
many of the needed additions. The New York University evaluation team recom- 
mended last year that this lack of clarity of Board policy still remains. 

The New York University 1 969“ 70 evaluation did compare programs for AECU and 
non-AECU districts for kindergarten teachers with paraprofessional s. The findings 
showed few differences among various State Urban Education and Title 1 programs. 
In non-AECU districts, there was no staff for district training and therefore 
responsibility for inservice training was less. This year, the need for added 
dimensions go beyond that of AECU. 




so 
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CHAPTER IV: DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



O 
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The central purposes of the evaluation of the Auxiliary Educational Career 
Unit of the Personnel Office of the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
were to assess the effectiveness and the extent of the programs and services 
provided. This study sought to evaluate the functions of AECU by means of a model 
that combined four evaluation objectives that concentrated on products, and six 
objectives that involved processes. A series of conclusions and recommendations 
emerge from the data already reported, but these conclusions and recommendations 
result from an analysis of broader issues of the subject while conducting the 
evaluation. This section will review the principal findings, formulate the con- 
clusions around basic issues in the context of 1970-71 findings, and then indicate 
the recommendations. 

Rev iew of Findings 

Objective A - A number of basic skills programs were instituted; some were 
for the training of trainers through institutes and workshops. These indicate 
both progress and resistance. Results of a pilot study of one basic skills 
program showed approval by 92 percent of Educational Assistants as participants. 
Standardized achievement test scores showed high gains in vocabulary and spelling. 

Objective B - The AECU program for training District Trainers was rated 
by the participants as "helpful" by 70 percent of the respondents. This was 
above the criterion of 60 percent. Only 30 percent could identify all three 
major training objectives. 

Objective C - Data from the community colleges showed that over 80 percent 
of the paraprofess ional s who took Parcticums and Seminars had grades of "C" or 
better. Sixty-five percent of the respondents were able to identify all three 
key objectives of the inservice training, but this was below the criterion of 
80 percent. 

Objective D - The dissemination and use of curriculum by AECU was reported 
to be "useful" by 98 percent of the respondents. Few among the one-fifth of the 
Educational Assistants who replied gave AECU credit for the publications. 

Objective E - Information gathered demonstrated that AECU was carrying out 
a series of technical assistance and consultation functions. The personnel and 
administrative tasks to facilitate the programs, and the substantive clearing- 
house functions of paraprofess i ona I training were time consuming. 

Objective G - Major issues of work-study elements of the career ladder 
were matriculation, registration, release time, articulation, and attitudes. 
Release time to attend community colleges was working well. Participants 
attended, and still expect to continue, in colleges near where they work. 
Frustration occurs when registration for required courses is closed. In the time 
squeeze of the career ladder work-study schedule among elements working in schools 
and attending college part time, it is the family that is "neglected" (or must 
change). Motivation and commitment is high among participants, yet fear that 
long-term commitment by the Board, and feelings of lack of power, persist. 
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Objective H - Changes in the performance of Educational Assistants and 
Educational Associates show that the major effect of the program is a continual 
growth toward the central functions of teaching this year. Sixty-two percent of 
responses listed under new duties and tasks: presenting information; and con- 
ducting recitation in small groups (^*3%), through tutorial (11%) , and to classes 
as-a-whole (8%). Other data cited 85 % of the Principals and 50% of teachers or 
an average of 65%, stating that paraprofess i onal s are doing more significant and 
chal leng ing work this year than in the past 

Objective I - Results showed that 90 percent of the respondents found 
personal satisfaction on the job due to the training that was either "definitely 
helpful" (66%) or "helpful to some extent" ( 2k %) . 

Objective J - Voluntary utilization of the services on a regular basis of 
AECU by the community school district training teams was up from 20 to 30, as 
compared to last year. This was a 50% increase in number of school districts 
served . 

Seven of the ten behavior criteria for performance established prior to the 
investigation were met or surpassed. 



Investigator's note: Having entered into this Evaluation Project after it was 

formulated, the investigator adds the following note. Common sense dictates that 
each metaphor: career ladder, basic skills, inservice training, training trainers, 
work-study, dissemination of information; all refer to multidimensional experiences 
and events. The few indicators used in this study and the small randomly drawn 
respondents to the questionnaire do not tell the whole story. There are many 
dimensions to each of these events that are not measured here by the questionnaire; 
but hopefully the other methods - observations, interviews, and analysis -may have 
broadened the quality of data. In recent years, the stipulation for behavioral 
criteria has approached a research fad with a near - legislative mandate which 
becomes mechanically translated into what is frequently a trival measure of one 
indicator of some activity. In this investigation, logical analysis and obser- 
vation used beyond the level of behavioral criteria required for some indication. 
Clearly there is a logical difference between two Educational Assistants, one of 
whom can name all three objectives of the career ladder program, and one who can- 
not. But what does this knowledge predict about classroom behavior as a teacher 
other than reading comprehension? 

Issues Behind the Issues 



There are a number of unstated issues that determine many of the contro- 
versies surrounding the career ladder program. These issues behind the issues 
may be listed briefly and related to the particular conclusions of this study 
and to the recommendations. 

The ecological, demographic, and political context of the career ladder 
program in New York City is one of cr i s i s-to-cri s i s operation. This pattern 
is pervasive whether it be within a district, the Unions, or the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. Delays, buck passing, and lack of long- 
term sense of responsibility for planning and evaluation are evident. Perhaps 
this is because New York City is larger and more complex, and has great range 
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of diversity of ethnic and interest groups, than other places that 
ladder programs. 

The cr i si s- to-cr i s i s pattern operates in budget negotiations, agreements 
and contract talks, and interpretation of the implementation of contracts in 
New York City. The budget matters with various city agencies have implication 
for short-range and long-range planning for staff allocation, and scheduling. 

Some might claim that the scale and complexity of New York City requires 
many sources for checking and working out various group interests. This type of 
"disjointed incrementalism" or the "Science of Muddling Through" is the name of 
the game with the array of political interests and given the size of the problems 
that need to be confronted. 13 The city-state-federal relationships in the 
public sector constitute a major source of confusion in defining clearly the 
parameters of planning possibilities and resources for implementation. 

A second unstated issue is that of the present fiscal crisis . The new era 
ahead is one of belt tightening, since money is going to continue to be tight. 

It is not just the Board of Education of New York City annual budget which is 
involved. The dynamics of the larger economy and policy enters into the cycle 
of college semester, school staffing, contract negotiation agreements, and 
budget cuts. Regardless of the fine rhetoric about the merits of the career 
ladder program, it takes money to pay for the program. The national wage and 
price freeze symbolizes the situation. In 1971“ 72 even more than in 1 970- 7 1 > 
money is going to be tight. The lack of clear commitment by the Board of 
Education to long-range or permanent support of the career ladder program as 
called for by the 1 969“ 70 New York University evaluation, may not be due to 
lack of commitment on the part of Board members to the idea, but rather to the 
basic economics of the current scene. A number of steps were taken in 1970-71. 

It should be noted that the Board has had little problem in the past in passing 
resolutions on measures, although it has not implemented these positions with 
deeds. New York City has a fiscal dependent budget and tax framework which does 
not allow for visible public outcries against such action through voting on such 
measures. The recession and unemployment have cut tax revenues to the city. 

There are fiscal sources beyond the city, namely the state and federal resources, 
but these, too, have revenue cuts. Since there are mixed sources for funds for 
programs, and many groups need to form agreement, and since funding requirements 
vary, many questions remain about securing funds for programs in a time when 
public fiscal and budgetary problems are at a crisis point. 

A thi rd issues behind the issues is the context of this evaluation is the 
partial decentralization law that gives a semblance of responsibilities to 
District School Boards, although many matters remain centralized. Fiscal matters 
remain central for many programs. Teacher and auxiliary personnel contracts are 
citywide. Contracts and programs affecting the paraprof ess i onal and implied 
therein are coordinated, and personnel matters are cleared and administered by 
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Charles Lindblom Policy Making Process (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey) Prentice 
Hall, 1970. 
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the central New York City Board of Education ( viz , AECU) . AECU has vac i 1 lated 
between the decentral i zed advisory role in program, consultation and voluntary 
training role, and that of the centralized coordination of program, personnel, 
e 1 ig i b i 1 i ty and certification. Centralized codes of operation continue within 
the cen t ral a dm i n istra t i ve s t ructu re with little input or diversity from the 
field of 30 districts. The Board of Education is linked through regulations 
with the Board of Estimates, City University of New York, State Urban Education, 
and federal offices such as OE , Title I, 11, and 1 11 of ESEA in figuring out the 
interpretation of programs. 

It should be noted that many of the 31 decentralized school districts in 
New York City are larger than most local educational agencies (LEA). These 
LEA's are eligible for independent funding under many state and federal programs. 
Free open access to information regarding federal and state guidelines for various 
programs ought to be made available to each community district. A number of the 
federal programs such as ESEA Title 1 require training programs built in to the 
paraprof essiona 1 program. 

It is beyond the scope of this study to specify the advantages and dis- 
advantages of decentralization versus centralization, that has been documented 
elsewhere. The purpose here is to set forth major issues that impinge upon the 
operation of a centralized unit of the Board of Education with the decentralized 
paraprof essiona 1 program operation. 

A f ourth issue behind the issues is the crisis of leadership . The complexity 
and interdependence of New York City also invites helplessness Inevitably in 
discussions of problems of programs in New York City with staff as the conversa- 
tion moves along, soon an opening is found to move the subject into the bureau- 
cratic divisions of how problems are handled here, in line with codes and 
operations. Soon there is an abdication of responsibility for a larger part of 
t he prob 1 em. All too f requen 1 1 y being part of the system one becomes pa r t of the 
problems rather than contributing to their solutions. 

In a time when innovative programs have expanded, where is the micro teaching 
in paraprofess i onal programs? When is programmed instruction used? Where is the 
program with systematic individualized training? Where are the evaluation of pupil 
gains for those who have had teachers with auxiliary aides, and pupils with only 
teachers for K-2? 

Where are the sources for leadership of the paraprofessional career ladder 
programs and beyond to better learning on the part of children in school? Are 
the specialists on national New Careers programs within the colleges and univer- 
sities sources for leadership? 

Are the unions as bargaining agent the source for educational leadership? 

Is AECU too closely tied to the Board of Education policies to initiate or even 
to convene? Do funding sources for City, State and Federal prefer dealing with 
one source rather than 30 school districts? Do paraprofess ional s represent an 
interest group broad enough to form some independent organization or coalition? 

Are the community boards of education principals, and teachers sources of pro- 
gram leadership? Are the parap rofess ionals proposing changes? What educational 
program variations are Principals and Superintendents and Community Boards 
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Is Albert Shanker , the head of the New York City UFT, right when he contends 
that the Community Boards are so pre-occupied with political, administrative and 
fiscal matters that they are not accomplishing or encouraging educational innova- 
tions? He raised the question of whether dividing the city into 30 districts 
would help Johnny read any better.^ 

One basic empharis of the programs evaluated in this study has been a con- 
centration of changes of inpu t without a systematic focus upon outcomes expected! 
The lack of a systematic instructional concern over outcomes does not only exist 
in these programs, it is widespread. Such an instructional strategy is important 
so that issues will focus on factors likely to improve the output of the pupi 1 s . 

No evidence was gathered in this study that directly hints at pupil gains. Only 
indirectly does data show that Educational Assistants are doing more work in small 
groups, more tutorial work, and more significant work this year. An Educational 
Assistant's eagerness to become a teacher connected with what pupils have learned 
has not been demonstrated. 

A recent study demonstrated that a focus upon outcomes and systematic 
instructional efforts could produce resu'ts that were as good from a "man-in-the- 
street" as a credentialed teacher. 15 The development of a series of models for 
teacher competence has focused many of the issues involved in the systematic 
instruction that currently lacks in many education and training programs.^ 

The critical studies of the influence of paraprofess ionals on student achieve- 
ment has high priority. One current study deserves continued attention. It seeks 
to study paraprof essiona 1 s in relation to twelve categories of teacher and para- 
professionals behavior closely associ ated wi th pupil cogni t i ve growth J7 



Albert Shanker, "Where We Stand" Sunday, August 15* 1971, New York Times , 

Section E, page 11. 

w. James Popham, "Performance Test of Teaching Prof iency: Rationale, Development 
and Va 1 idat i on ," Amer i can Educational Research Journal Jan. 71 VIII, p. 105-117* 

^ Elementary Teacher Training Models: Nine Programs Models , US. H E W, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, FS 5 * 25 % 5 S 03 3 • 

^ Brickell, Henry H. Pa raprofess iona 1 Influence on Student Achievement and 

Paraprofessional Performance Outside the Classroom . Institute for Educational 
Development 1971* 
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The one exception 
used in one district, 
immediate upgrading of 
Educational Assistants 



to these observations was the basic skills pilot program 
That pilot project demonstrated the possibilities of 
competence of participants. The gain scores among the 
in the pilot program of basic skills are encouraging. 

The resistance to diagnostic testing needs to be taken into account by programs. 
The gains in vocabulary and spelling point to the possibility that reading pro- 
grams for participants could produce similar increased competence. It is now 
widely accepted that business executives take adult reading courses to improve 
their reading pace and skills. Educational Assistants deserve as much or more. 
Any instructional systems approach would need to be tempered with consultation 
and individualized work with the participants. The inservice systems oriented 
training program for pa raprofess iona 1 s in basic or reading skills in one thing, 
but it does not in the investigators opinion go far enough. What could be used 
is the same approach to the entire range of training — training of trainers, 
and inservice training. 



A f i f th issue beh i nd the i ssues is the cr i tica 1 need for a ser ies of 
alternative approaches to product development, or systematic feedback. There 
is a lack of alternative evaluation models that will lead to the improvement of 
practice and the advancement of knowledge. In many instances today, practices 
have advanced far beyond theoretical conceptions, yet the tools for research are 
frequently not boldy contributing to the evaluation, but are rigidly carrying 
our some "raw" empirical measures that all too frequently are based upon over- 
simplified indicators of the tasks, events and activities. The improvement of 
practice many times seems less of a goal than perfecting the model for assessment. 
To state the issue here is not to blame, but to describe. 



There is a need to recognize the requirements of Program Planning and 
Budgeting Systems (PPBS) on the one hand, and to use a pragmatic approach toward 
the "disjointed incrementalism" in policy formation on the other. There is a 
need for i nnovat i ve educationa 1 proposals and systematic educational product 
development with evaluation and feedback tied to the improvement of practice. 

The relationship between such an overall development and evaluation of framework 
such programs as AECU and the paraprofessiona 1 programs call for many things. 

It calls for systems analysis and thinking through program benefits in terms of 
a series of objectives rather than just as proximate ones. This because without 
such a framework one may look only at the present results without looking at issues 
beyond or at unanticipated consequences of programs. 



l^Egon Guba "The Failure of Educational Evaluation" Educational Technology , 1 969 - 



19 Stuff lebean, Daniel, et al. Educational Evaluation and Decision Making Peacock 
Press. Itasca, Illinois. 1971 



Concl us i ons 



What are the concl usions of this study in the light of the findings and 
the issues? In bold terms, the findings tend to offer support for the existince of 
programs and services as claimed. 

1. The data shows that there have been basic skills programs. 

2. There is a mechanism and network for training of trainers and inservice 
training that provides the opportunity for staff development and feed- 
back. 

3. There exists a career ladder program with inservice training, work study 
and graded duties as a basic part. 

k. There is a cadre of parapro fessiona 1 s who are moving toward central teach- 
ing status. Their performance in the classroom reflects increased responsi 
bilities. Results show more time devoted to working in small groups and in 
tucorial in presenting information as well as commitment and determination 
toward becoming teachers. 

5. The work-study component reveals more than satisfactory grades by the 
participants in the seminar and practicum of the community colleges. 



Recommendations One: Strengthening Existing Mechanisms and Add New Ones 

On the basis of findings and analysis of the issues, it is recommended not 
only that existing mechanisms be continued, but substantively strengthened and 
expanded. It is recommended that the career ladder program be continued; that 
the work- study elements be ma i ntained ; and that the training of trainer and the 
district inservice training be continued, but drastically strengthened. The 
details of these recommendat i ons wi 1 1 follow. A final recommendat ion ca 1 1 s for 
the formation of a coalition of interested groups into a task force in behalf of 
the career ladder program. 

Recommendation Two: 

It is recommended that the Career (.adder be maintained. The career ladder 
approach was designed to overcome shortage of teachers and to provide another 
means to certification. It relates the job and education, the work and learning, 
responsibilities and curriculum content. It helps to meet the critical manpower 
shortage in one of the human services. 

Since the career ladder constitutes one alternative, it is suggested that 
information about other alternatives ought to be considered, such as the externa 1 
degree provided by the State of New York. Information about this option was 
provided by the State of New York. Information about this option was provided 
during the training of trainers' institutes by AECU. Consideration of this 
al ternat ive ought to be studied by the Educational Assistants. I f they get 
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the degree they won't need the career ladder! 



Recommendation Three: 



It is recommended that the work-study elements be maintained! There is 
some danger under the current fiscal crisis that with budget cuts in the career 
ladder program that Board of Education and Union contract agreements for 1971*72, 
would affect the work- study program. If there are severe limitations placed on the 
number of units one may take per year, some of the Educational Assistants may be 
old enough to be eligible for social security before they begin paying into the 
teachers ' retirement system. There are instructional and curriculum changes needed. 
Senior colleges within City University of New York ought to anticipate changes in 
curriculum to become more relevant to the experiences of older students through 
the career ladder work-study program. In their case practice and experience 
become a springboard for analysis, theory, and learning. 

Recommendation Four: 



It is recommended that the District inservice training and the training of 
trainers be continued and drastically strengthened. The existing network with 
the district training teams ought to be preserved, but upgraded through a 
systematic appraoch to trainer training. A greater capacity of substantive 
instructional technology is needed. There is, at present, a lack of clear-cut 
performance criteria that provide for systemat i c eva 1 uation , program development, 
and accountabi 1 i ty . 

In the opinion of this investigator, there appeared to be little overall 
systematic conception of the training of trainers . There is a major difference 
between scheduling consultants into the existing mechanism of District Trainers' 
meetings in workshops, institutes, and conferences, and the task of defining the 
actual substance and goals of instruction in terms of out-comes so that increasing 
competence may be developed. 

The lack of clear overall systematic conception was evident in the i nservice 
training clearly which exists without criteria for behavioral performance. It 
is not possible to determine the effectiveness of such a program. The lacuna is, 
in part, a need for new instructional and evaluation models. The present mechanism 
has the potential to deal with instruction training, and development issues, and 
to deal with problems that arise through feedback and recycling. 

Recommendation Five: Formation of Task Force Coalition for Paraprofessional s 

It is recommended that a Task Force be established consisting of an alliance 
of groups involved with auxiliary, paraprofess i onal s and new career programs. This 
coalition could bring together a number of levels and interest groups. The central 
purpose of the Task Force would be to review the short and long range issues of 
the paraprofessional programs and to make recommendations. The findings of this 
study indicated support for the existing program, but it calls for strengthening. 
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There are 15,000 parap rofes s i onal s in New York City among the various programs, 
but only 750 are in the program involved in this evaluation. The range of 
issues that impinge upon the variety of programs affecting paraprofess ionals is 
complex. If the state of affairs is left to each agency for each respective 
program, whether it be the Board of Education, Unions, the Human Resource^ 
Administration, or community senior colleges of City University of New York, 
then it is rather likely that the continuity of program will not be interrupted. 
Duplication and overlap of tasks wi 1 1 result and benefit the paraprofess ional f. 
and the benefits to society are not likely to result. 

The need to add dimensions of leadership and to strengthen the appro )ch to 
education and training go beyond the single unit of AECU of the New York City 
Board of Education. The challenge to leadership for substantive program rkvelcp- 
ment stands as a major problem. The independence of the Task Force and the 
obligation to make recommendations makes it important that the source of initiation 
be relatively free from agency special interest. A Task Force could be organized 
in a number of ways; suggested below are some alternatives to be considered. 

The Task Force could be a Citizen's Committee. It could be initiated hy the 
Mayor's Office, by the State of New York, by the National Committee on Now Careers, 
or by some other private association. A series of interest groups that ouqht to 
be included are listed below with comments. 

The Task Force could bring together thor.e concerned with quality educational 
outcomes from the paraprofess ional programs. The findings of this evaluation 
partially support the existing program, but call for its strengthening. The need 
to add dimensions of leadership in the approach to education and training go 
beyond that of AECU or the New York City Board of Education. There is the 
challenge of leadership for substantive program development that stands as one 
major problem. Some of the interest groups that might be included will be sug- 
gested below. 

Key Interest Groups 

1 . Representatives from the District Training Teams and the Educational 
Assistance and Associates themselves should be a key group involved in any 
coalition. But such a coalition should not be limited to them. Joint training 
with teachers has yet to be fully implemented citywide. This alliance could be 

an important step. Some groups have attempted to help paraprofessiona 1 s organize. 

2. The Board of Education, through its comm i ttee operat ion , could establish 
a Task Force or temporary structure to operate independently from the Board to 
make advisory recommendations. In this way recommendations on participation might 
come from interest groups who ordinarily do not participate on "Board-dominated 
committees." While AECU staff could be involved in such a committee, independence 
is important. 

There is precedent for the establishment of an advisory committee to the 
Board of Education on career ladder program. The group should not be chaired by 
a Board of Education staff or paraprofess i onals. It exists in the past. The 
need for an independent commission or task force is more important today than in 
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the past. The Chancellor of the New York City School System could reactivate 
or establish such a committee of individual citizens who are drawn from the 
variety of interested groups. 

AECU , as an arm of the Board of Education of the City of New York, lacks 
the independence that would enable it to reflect the range of alternatives from 
the community districts and the full perspective of theory regarding systematic 
instructional and training. 

3. Un i ons : District Council #37 and the UFT as the co 1 1 ective bargaining 

agent for the auxiliary personnel could assume greater responsibility for serving 
the program planning and funding interests of the Educational Assistants. 

k. Universities and Colleges: The universities have traditionally pro- 

vided sources of leadership for innovative programs. City University of New York 
is a federated system with each college having autonomy in curriculum matters. 

The Community College coordinators of pa raprof ess iona 1 training are operating 
extensive programs. The senior colleges have been preoccupied not only with this 
paraprofess i onal program, but with many others. (750 of 15 , 000 ) while the par- 
ticipants are fearful that they will not get full credit for transfer to the 
senior colleges, the CUNY has the task of providing some standard of acceptable 
pattern for senior college work among all the various senior colleges. Many of 
the leaders who are experts on National New Careers and auxiliary programs are 
found among the private universities in New York City. 

5- The School District Coordinator for training, the Superintendents and 
Community School Board members, and School Principals have a role to play. 

Some Districts have initiated innovative programs on their own. Many of 
these school districts have Bilingual paraprofessiona 1 programs, open education 
(open corridor) programs that require training not only for the paraprofess i onal s 
but the professionals as well. Title I Coordinators and others from districts 
have a vital role to play. 

6. Private Agencies and Foundations: There are a series of private and 

semi -public centers in New York City that have programs in the past of special 
value to pa raprofess iona 1 programs. These include such units as: Institute for 
Educational Development; Center for Urban Education; New Careers Training and 
Development (NYU); Bank Street College; Urban Education at Fordham University; 
Urban Center at Columbia University and others. 

A series of issues for consideration for the Task Force are suggested below. 
There are many other issues among the various programs. This listing is merely 
illustrative of the types of concerns that may be considered. 

l. What are the strategies to encourage a shift from an input focus to an 
outcome focus? 

2. Consider the possibility that a competence-based system approach be 
combined with a group development approach to the inservice training of para- 
professionals and the training of trainers. 
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3. What are some of the ways to insure that performance criteria are 
specified for each phase of the training programs so that accountability of 
performance and results may be determined? 

4. What are the ways in which new evaluation models may be included 
in program development planning? 

5. How to require that evaluation of instructional outcomes from 
training programs be a part of program package. 

6. That are alternative paths for becoming teachers — regular four 
year college path; career ladder; career lattice; external degree; etc.? 

7. What are the major alternatives available to paraprofess i onal s 
for the pursuit of college degree? And beyond? It would be of importance 
to consider regular college alternatives to the career 1 adder opt ions in 
New York City Programs such as "University without Walls." The external 
degree, such as those provided through University of Rochester (SUNY) 

Empire State College or Union, considered experimental college or Goddard 
Col lege . 

8. How can further evaluation and research on the relative effects 
of paraprofessional programs upon children be encouraged? 

9. What are alternative ways that to provide additional competence 
in basic skills for paraprof essional s? 

10. Have the variety of sources for funding and have mixed sources for 
programs been considered? 

11. What are the emerging major issues of the work-role relationships 
between teachers and paraprofessionals? There is sufficient data to warrant 
the examination of efficient and effective role differentiation. 
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APPENDIX A 



REVISED TIME SCHEDULE FOR EVALUATION: 



1970 : 

December 10 

11 

14 

1971 : 



January 5 

7 

8 
11 



18 



20 

21 

February 1 
8 

12 

22 



March 8 



12 

15 



Prepared Final Evaluation Design 

Met with Project Director AECU 

Met with Director of Evaluation & Research 

Met with Project Director 5 Assistant AECU 

Observation 



Met with Assistant Director AECU 
Revised Evaluation Design 
Reviewed Evaluation 1 969“ 70 NYU 

Attended Borough-wide Meeting of Training and 

Coordinators in Bronx 

Met with Assistant Director AECU 

Met with Community College Coordinator 

Bronx 

Attended Borough-wide Meeting of Training Data Gathering 

Meeting of Training Coordinators in 

Manhattan 

Met with Assistant Director AECU 

Met with Borough of Manhattan Community 

College Coordinator 

Revised Evaluation Design 

Prepared Interim Report 

Queens Training Teams Meeting 

Bronx Training Teams Meeting 

Meeting with CUNY Coordinators 

Interim Report 

Pilot Test of Questionnaires 

Attend Manhattan Training Teams Data Collecting 

Revision of Questionnaires 
Review of AECU Records 
Visit with Paraprofess ional s in Schools 
Meeting with Selected Superintendents 
Brooklyn Training Teams Meeting 
Listing of Technical Assistance 6 
Consultation of AECU 
Interviews with Coordinator for CUNY 
Interviews and Records from AECU 
Training of Training Coordinators for 
Admi n istrat i on of Questionnaires to their staff 
and Paraprofessional s 
Bronx Training Team Meeting 
Meeting with UFT representative 
Brooklyn Training Team Meeting 

Questionnaires to Training Coordinators of 
Bronx and Manhattan 




i 

> 

i 



Data Analysis 



5k 



1971 : 



26 



Ap r i 1 

5 

3 

26 

May 

3 

2k 

June 14 

Jul y 6 

26 

August 31 



Meeting with AECU Director 
Questionnaires to Training Coordinators of 
Brooklyn and Queens 

Questionnaires for Paraprofess ionals in 

Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, and Brooklyn 

Meeting with Dean of Teacher Education CUNY 

Manhattan Training Team Meeting 

Meeting with UFT representative 

Queens Training Team Meeting 

Brooklyn Training Team Meeting 

Manhattan Training Team Meeting 

Visit with Paraprofessionals in schools 

i n Queen s 

Brooklyn Training Team Meeting 

Manhattan Training Team Meeting 

Bronx Training Team Meeting 

Draft of Final Report 

Draft of Final Report to Board for 

Rev i ew 

Final Report 



Draft of 
Final Report 

Final Report 
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EVALUATION OF AUXILIARY EDUCATIONAL CAREER PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTION 



Each year an evaluation of special programs is carried 
out. This year the evaluation of the career unit program 
calls for information from you about basic education, 
work-study college programs, the career ladder in operation, 
and other phases of the program. 

Your answers to the questions raised in this questionnaire 
will enable the strong points and the weak points of the 
program to be estimated and modifications made in the program 
in the future. Your help is needed since you are a participant 
in some phase of the program. You can help to provide an 
accurate picture of the actual operation of the program and 
other reactions to it. 

In addition to this questionnaire , the evaluation team 
has been conducting site visits , interviews , and gathering 
other information about the program. Your answers to this 
questionnaire will be confidential. No names or specific 
schools will be identified in the final report. An abstract 
of the final report will be made available to you if you 
are interested. 

Please complete the questionnaire as soon as possible 
and return it to District Training Coordinator. 
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AUXILIARY CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

Instructions: Please check among the choices or fill-in 
blanks. Answer every question appropriate to your role. 
If the question is not applicable to your role in the 
program, print "NA" for "Not Applicable," and go on 
to the next question. 

1. a. Check your role at the present time: 

Educational Assistant 

Educational Associate 

Auxiliary Trainer 

Teacher Aide 

District Coordinator Trainer 

Teacher 



other 




2. Check the Borough where you work: 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Kings (Brooklyn) 

The Bronx 

Richmond (S.I.) 

3. School District: 4. School P.S, 5. Grade level 



# # # 
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6. It has been stated that there are three parts to the 
career program in Early Childhood Education for 
Teaching Assistants and Teaching Associates in 

New York City. From the list below, please check 
the three main parts or phases of the career program: 

a) Learning to do community work 

b) Attending college courses part-time 

c) Short term temporary jobs in schools 

d) Training while on-the-job 

e) Steps up in duties and pay 

f) One job, one salary step 

7. List below those new duties and tasks that are being 
carried out this year by paraprof essionals as well 
as teachers and try to estimate how well they are 
being carried out. 
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8. Some of the persons working in the Career Program are 
continuing to study and take courses in improving 
their skills in reading, writing and arithmetic in 
order to improve their ability to teach in these areas. 

Are you taking such basic skills courses? Yes No 

If "yes" to #8, then where are you taking such 
course work? 

When did you begin? 
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Do 

If 



you have a high school diploma? Yes 
"No," answer #9. 



No 



9. Some persons are taking an examination for a degree 
such as a High School Equivalence Diploma. Did you 
or do you expect to take such an examination? 

Yes No. If "yes" where when 



10. One of the series of courses in basic skills was 

presented to some of the career development participants 
in an AECU workshop or institute by Human Research 
Laboratory in the Fall of 1970? Do you recall 
attending this institute in your boroughwide 
meeting? Yes No. 



11. If "yes" to #10, have you continued to take some of 
the instructional materials or exercises in basic 
skills or self-instruction that were provided by 
Human Research Laboratories (HRL)? Yes No 



12. If "yes" to #11, what has been your reaction to the 
materials and to the HRL program? Check one below: 




13. 



a) The materials and the program are excellent, 
have improved my skills a great deal, and 
are very helpful in teaching . 

b) The program and materials are a good idea, 
but they vary from one skill to another in 
effectiveness and use in the classroom. 

c) At first the purpose of the program was 
unclear, but now that we are in it, I am 
finding that it is of value, but it is too 
early to tell about results . 

_d) The program and the material is too complicated 
and does not deal with the problems of 
greatest priority from my viewpoint. 

e) Neither the program nor material is of any use to me. 



The help in basic skills has been provided by graduate 
students with specialization in reading, and other 
areas for some school Districts. Have you had some 
training services provided in your school or district 
from City University of New York? Yes No 

<J8 




your estimate: 

a) The services provided by graduate students are 

of great help to us here, and we have found 
ways to use these services 

b) The service is a good idea; it is helpful in 

some skills more so than others 

c) It is too early to tell; the program and 

services are just getting started 

d) The idea means well, but the graduate students 

have not been able to fit into the ongoing 
program in the schools yet 

e) We have had the services long enough to 

realize that this is not what we need or want. 



15. At recent Boroughwide meetings for trainers, sessions 
have been presented by AECU on basic skills for 

trainers. Did you attend such sessions? Yes No 

If "yes," pick the one that nearest reflects your own view: 

a) This was the information about techniques, 

skills, and principles that we need more of 
and can be put to immediate use 
b ) The information and principles were adequate, 

but the way to develop skills was not sufficient 

c) The information was adequate, but it is too 

early to tell about its usefulness 

d) The information was introductory and unrealistic 

given other priorities for time in training 

e) The information was inadequate and irrelevant 

given the many other demans made upon our time. 



0 
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16. In the carrying out of your job, as a result of the 
training program, would you say that you have found 
yourself and others believe that the training program: 

a) definitely helped to make the job more satisying 

personally 

b) helped to some extent to make the job more 

satisfying personnally 

c) at times the training helped but results were uneven 

d) the training program did not make any difference in 

making the job more personnally satisfying 

e) at times it seemed to interfere with me getting 

satisfaction from the job. 

17. Which of the following would you select as three major 
objectives of the Auxiliary Education Career Unit (AECU) 
program for training trainers for 1970-71? 

Check t hree among the following: 

a) Lesson planning d) Coordination of college/ 

& Methods school District 

b) Role of Paraprofessional 

in School 6e Community 

Relations e) Clarifying Agreements between 

c ) Dealing with Board of Ed and union 

Individualized instruction 

18. There has been a training program for the trainers; 

to what extent have you found the training of trainers 
program beneficial and useful? 

Please check one : 

•- A great extent Some extent 

Slight extent Not useful at all 



Undecided 
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conducted within each school District: 

a) Interviewing skills and Intake Services 

t>) General background of theory, child development, learning, 

classroom management 

c) Knowledge of testing children and interpretation of tests 

d) Teaching techniques, skill development, and problems 

arising from classroom situations 

e) Human relations concerns that arise in teaching situations 

f) Skills as community worker and outreach functions 

g) 

other 

20. One of the functions of the AECU is to share information 
about the various career programs and training. Please 
check from the list below those items you have 
received and rate the materials for their usefulness 
in your work: 



Very Somewhat Undecided Limited Use 



Received 




Useful 


Useful 




Use 


less 


Yes 


No 


Career Ladder 
Newsletter 


++ 


+ 


? 


- 


-- 


Yes No 


Training Manual 
Auxiliary Career 


++ 


+ 


? 


- 




Yes 


No 




++ 


+ 


? 


- 


- - 


Yes 


No 


list other mater- 
ials 


++ 


+ 


? 







district materials 
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indicate by examples when you have contacted the 
AECU and for what services? 

List examples of AECU services: 

.Training Objectives^ 

aterials, or Methods 

■ Regulations , agr ee- 

ents with Board and 

nions 

. Personnel matters, 

ligibility 

.Coordinate groups, 

ervices 

.Other The program in Work Study or attending college part-time 

is an important part of evaluation. 

22. Are you attending college to take courses this year? 

Yes No Which college? 

23. If "yes," which course? 

24. How many units or total credits have you taken by July 1971? 



25. When do you expect to complete the program at this 

college? 

26. Which senior college do you expect to attend? 

When? 



27. Could you give an example of a pleasant experience 
connected with the college course experience? 



28. Could you give an example of an unpleasant experience 
connected with. -the college course experience? 
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Yes No 



and release 
family? 



Comment : 



30. Would you give an example of how the college coordinators 
have been of help to you in this program? 



31. Could you give an example of how District Coordinators 
have been of help in the college program this year? 



32. Could you give an example of how AECU has been of 
help to you in the college program? 



33. What do you look forward to in your remaining college 
work? 
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APPENDIX C 



REPORT OF RELATIONSHIP WITH DISTRICTS 



Borough Conferences 
Bronx 



Brook 1 yn 



Manhattan 



Queens 



0 




7 Conferences 

Total Attendance-119 

Average Attendance-17 

Districts represented-7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

1 00% of al 1 districts. 

7 Conferences 

Total Attendance- 1 26 

Average Attendance-19 

Districts represented-13, 1A, 15, 16, 1 7 , 21, 23 
100% of all districts with training 
teams . 

District 20-has only 1 school in the program 

District 22-has no schools in the program 

7 Conferences 

Total Attendance-1 k~J 

Average Attendance-21 

Districts represented 1, 2, 3, A, 5, 6 

100% of al 1 districts 

7 Conferences 

Total Attendance-91 

Average Attendance-13 

Districts represented-2A, 27, 28, 29, 30 

100% of all districts with paraprofessional s 

in the program. 

have no paraprofess ionals in the program. 




D i stri cts 25 and 26 



REFERENCES 
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